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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 
A “Strong Men” Cabinet 


URING the closing days of the thirty-eighth ordinary Diet session that 
D ended on June 8, Prime Minister Ikeda chalked up one failure to his 
name, but made up for it with his trip to the United States at the end 

of the same month and managed to preserve his popularity. 

The failure involved the Political Violence Prevention Bill, aimed to 
make possible effective action against political terrorism and mass violence. 
Mr. Ikeda had directed that the resistance to the Bill from the Socialists and 
from Sdhy6 (the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) be brushed aside 
and the Bill got through the Diet by the end of the session. Despite this, 
however, Upper House members of the Liberal-Democratic Party, his own 
party, put their foot down against forcing the bill through, and it was shelved 
until the next session. What was worse, sixty government-sponsored bills— 
nearly thirty percent of all the bills it put before the Diet during the session— 
got caught up in the fate of the Political Violence Prevention Bill and were 
left unpassed along with it. The result was that Prime Minister Ikeda was 
criticized as having insufficient control as party president over the govern- 
ment party. 

However, the Prime Minister’s visit to the United States two weeks later, 
though it produced no spectacular tangible results, was a success in that it gave 
people at home the impression of having raised Japan’s position in the world 
(the Left, of course, found fault with the visit). 

The successive Japanese prime ministers who have visited the United 
States since the war have tended deliberately to exaggerate the “achievements” 
of their visits as a means of boosting their popularity at home, nor can Mr. 
Ikeda have been entirely innocent of such considerations. In his case, how- 
ever, no outstanding problem, the solution of which would win great applause 
at home, was at hand. More important to Prime Minister Ikeda, who came 
to power only a year ago, was the need for a general exchange of views with 
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President Kennedy, himself fresh in office, so as to find out the other's ideas 
and intentions. The Prime Minister, therefore, avoided from the outset all 
propaganda about tangible achievements and stated that his main aim was to 
exchange opinions with the President. This was a wise approach and, in the 
event, proved successful. 

Foreseeing that the China question would be a major topic at the U.S.- 
Japanese talks, Mr. Ikeda took pains to prime himself on the subject before- 
hand. However, he saw little prospect that President Kennedy, faced with the 
Cuban question and the new international situation since the Vienna summit 
talks, would make any drastic move concerning Communist China. Nor did 
he deceive himself that America’s attitude toward restrictions on Japanese im- 
ports and the liberation of trade were likely to ease up overnight. Before his 
visit, therefore, he was deliberately restrained in his statements on these ques- 
tions, so as to avoid raising excessive expectations and mistaken predictions 
among the Japanese public. 

The U.S.-Japanese talks did not, in the event, produce any conspicuous 
new results, except for the agreement to set up a U.S.-Japanese Economic Joint 
Committee with members of ministerial rank. However, since the Japanese 
public had not previously been filled with false hopes, there was no disappointed 
outcry. 

Immediately after the U.S.-Japanese talks the Prime Minister remarked 
that he had made a friend in Mr. Kennedy. Though the remark is not entirely 
free of the odor of personal propaganda for home consumption, it is a fact 
that the atmosphere at the Kennedy-Ikeda talks suggested a relatively frank 
exchange between two countries on equal terms. President Kennedy's attitude 
to Prime Minister Ikeda showed a good understanding of the latter’s present 
position, and he even promised that Japan would be informed in advance of 
any important decision on U.S. foreign policy that might concern her. More- 
over, the talks between the two men were held, as in the case of the preceding 
visit of British Prime Minister Macmillan, on board the President’s yacht on 
the Potomac River. The major-power treatment accorded Japan is probably 
one sign of the necessity felt by the leader of the Free World—a leader who of 
late has tend to be on the defensive in East-West relations—of tightening up 
the solidarity of the democratic camp. It may be that Mr. Ikeda merely 
happened to go at a lucky time, and so got better treatment than his predecessors. 
Either way, large numbers of Japanese undeniably felt that Mr. Ikeda’s visit 
to the United States had raised Japan’s position. 

The joint declaration put out by the two countries at the end of the 
talks spoke of “still closer consultation on ways of contributing to the stability 
and welfare of Asia.” The phraseology here has also made a favorable im- 
pression on thinking people in Japan, who noted the absence from the declara- 
tion of the military flavor that was detectable to a greater or lesser extent in 
the similar declarations published after the visits of all Mr. Ikeda’s predecessors. 
The demands that Japan rearm or assume more defense obligations, such a 
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regular feature of the Dulles age, were conspicuous by their absence, and the 
phrase quoted above showed how keenly the U.S. has begun to feel the necessity 
for finding some way, in addition to her military ties, of contributing to the 
“welfare of Asia” as a means of combating Communism in Asia. 

One thing that came as something of a shock for Mr. Ikeda, who con- 
fidently expected the talks to center round the China question, was the Pres- 
ident’s account of his Vienna talks with Mr. Khrushchev and the stress he laid 
on the gravity of the Berlin crisis. The importance of this crisis was further 
driven home for him when President Kennedy sounded him out on Japan’s 
attitude in the event of the Berlin question’s leading to war. 

The conclusions reached at the talks on the China question, though 
they were not set forth in detail on the joint declaration, were that the two 
countries affirmed their support of the present situation in Formosa, and that 
the U.S. would oppose admission of Communist China to the United Nations 
at the General Assembly meeting this autumn. On the Korea question, it was 
agreed that economic aid te South Korea must be increased as a means of 
stabilizing the political situation there, under the new military government. 

The Socialists, the chief Opposition party, criticized the visit on the 
grounds that though the talks suggested a superficial equality, they had in 
fact only strengthened the new security setup and military collaboration be- 
tween the two countries. They also saw in Mr. Ikeda’s emphasis on the gravity 
of the international situation an underlying intention to cooperate in creating 
a Northeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

Either way, Mr. Ikeda’s visit to America was a success for him. The 
next tasks facing him were new appointments to leading posts within the 
Liberal-Democratic Party, due in July, and a concomitant reshuffle of his 
cabinet. Liberal-Democratic governments have always relied on a complex 
balance of factional powers within the Party; in fact, the Party itself has been 
called no more than a conservative coalition party. The ministers and party 
officials have generally been chosen from the various factions in proportion to 
their strength. These factions wage a constant struggle to get as many 
ministers and party officials as possible chosen from their ranks, and keep an 
avid eye on the post of Prime Minister. As a result, if the current head of the 
government makes the slightest slip in his choice of people to fill the posts, 
the factions are at once up in arms, and his task becomes extremely complicated. 
In one sense, the various factions with their eyes on power secretly hope that 
this will happen, since if the Prime Minister bungles things and loses control 
over the party, it speeds up their own turn to take over the reins of power. 
For successive Liberal-Democratic Prime Ministers—Yoshida, Hatoyama, Ishi- 
bashi, Kishi and Ikeda—this problem has, therefore, been the biggest headache. 
It is difficult for a Prime Minister to last out his term of office without making 
some change in the ministers he chose at the outset. Without a carefully con- 
sidered rotation of personnel, there is always the danger that the frustrated 
lust for power (known in Japan as “ministerial disease”) within the factions 
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will cause an explosion. 

The July reshuffle, this meant, was a touchstone which would decide 
whether Prime Minister Ikeda’s control over the party would become stronger 
or weaker. July was dictated as the date for the changes since it marked the 
expiration of the terms of office of the leading officials of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party. At first, the Prime Minister wished at all costs to restrict changes to 
party posts only; the trouble over the Political Violence Prevention Bill at the 
end of the ordinary Diet session had been directly caused by weakness in the 
Party executive, and he considered a reshuffle and strengthening of the executive 
the most pressing need of all. Any major cabinet reshuffle in conjunction with 
these changes would mean allowing himself to be pushed around by the ambi- 
tions of the factions and imperil his chances of getting the cabinet he wanted. 

However, the intraparty factions began to clamor still more strongly for 
a far-reaching reshuffle, so that even in the midst of his American trip Mr. 
Ikeda must have had half his mind on this troublesome problem. 

Sat6 Eisaku, who sees himself as Mr. Ikeda’s successor, declared at a press 
conference held immediately after the talks, “The U.S.-Japanese talks were a 
success. The time has come for the Prime Minister-to abandon his policy of 
‘lying low.’” What he meant was that, in view of the international tension 
which President Kennedy stressed so strongly, the Prime Minister should take a 
firmer attitude in both his domestic and foreign policies. Political experts also 
saw in the remark an attempt to influence the Prime Minister in choosing 
people to fill posts. So far, the Prime Minister had made no distinctions of 
friend and foe within the party, and had been extremely mild in his attitude 
even toward the Opposition parties. Now, however—they interpreted Saté as 
saying—he should stop trying to please everyone and should form a new “main- 
stream” faction composed of the Ikeda, Saté and Kishi factions only, which 
would monopolize the key posts and facilitate the pursuit of the positive poli- 
cies required by the international situation. 

On hearing of Mr. Sat6é’s remark, however, Mr. Ikeda dismissed the 
demand that he switch to a more high-handed policy, and took the first oppor- 
tunity on his way home from America of denying the need to abandon his mild 
approach and reaffirming his intention of discussing things with the Socialist 
Party as well. He had judged that to form a new main-stream faction within 
the Party, or to switch to a more antagonistic attitude toward the Opposition 
parties, would imperil the future of his own government. 

At the same time, on his return to Japan he called on the factional 
leaders in the Party to cooperate in forming a strong cabinet and a united 
party to help in dealing with the rigorous international situation. He was, in 
the end, successful. Guessing that the Party would not be content with a small- 
scale reshuffle involving only Party officials, he not only switched his plans to 
a major shake-up but succeeded, by calling for strength in the face of inter- 
national crisis, in sweeping into his new cabinet the leaders of four of the 
Party’s most important factions—Sat6 Eisaku, Kéno Ichiré, Fujiyama Aiichiré 
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and Miki Takeo. To another, Ono Bamboku, he gave the post of vice-president 
of the Party. The secret of this feat was the skillful advantage he took of the 
competitive spirit among the factional leaders, contriving to suggest that not to 
join the “strong men cabinet” meant isolation as a power within the Party. 
The factional leaders, saddled with ministerial responsibility, will no 
longer be able to criticize Mr. Ikeda’s policies more or less openly from vantage 
points within the Party, and their cooperation will probably mean that all will 
be well with the Ikeda Government for some time to come. The opinion is 
also gaining ground that Mr. Ikeda will be re-elected at the Party presidential 
elections next July. However, should he by any chance meet a deadlock in his 
policies or in some other field, then the strange bedfellows in the “coalition” 
cabinet might come to blows again, whereupon party unity would vanish on 
the spot and the government disintegrate in mid-air. A cabinet of “strong men” 


does not necessarily mean that complete stability has been reached in the 
political situation. 


ECONOMIC: 
Warning Signals 


N the fiscal year 1959 Japan’s gross national product rose by 16% over the 
I previous year, while industrial production increased by no less than 29%. 
In 1960 industrial production continued to rise, registering a gain of 
23.7% over 1959. For two years, then, the Japanese economy has continued 
to expand at the astonishing rate of more than 20% annually. Except during 
the recovery period just after the war, this is the first time in history such a 
growth has taken place. 

Furthermore, despite such rapid expansion, prices have changed very 
little since five years ago, and until only recently the international account has 
been almost constantly favorable. Employment conditions, too, have improved 
tremendously. To be sure, one reason for this prosperity is that world economic 
conditions have remained fairly stable. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that the Japanese economy itself has to a large degree come of age. 

In the past few months, however, plant investment has been increasing 
at an alarming pace. If it should continue to rise at the present rate, in fiscal 
1961 it will reach the level that the Government, in its long-range plan for 
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doubling individual income, has foreseen for 1970. Hitherto, the Government, 
bullishly enough, has refused to recognize the need for enforcing curbs, but in 
the last two or three months it has admitted that there is at least need for ad- 
justment and revision of over-investment. Acting through the private banks, 
the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan have requested that private 
enterprise either put off expansion plans or cut them back by 10%. Further- 
more, the Bank of Japan has raised its discount rate as a sort of warning signal. 

The high rate of economic expansion has in many respects destroyed 
the balance of the Japanese economy. According to the Government's double- 
the-income plan, a gross national product of ¥13,000,000 million in 1960 should 
grow to ¥26,000,000 million in 1970. The plan predicted the following 
distribution of expenditures for 1960: 


Private consumption 59.6% 
Government expenditures 9.9 
Plant investment 17.4 
Government investment 6.2 
Private housing construction 2.8 
Inventory investment 4.1 
The actual figures for 1960, however, were as follows: 
Private consumption 53.5% 
Government expenditures 9.7 
Plant investment 23.3 
Government investment 6.7 
Private housing construction 2.4 
Inventory investment 5.3 


It is very significant that private consumption was much less than the Govern- 
ment predicted, while plant investment and government investment were much 
more. 

This is not all. Imports increased greatly. During 1960 the deficit in 
the international trade balance was offset only by an influx of short-term for- 
eign capital. The government plan predicts that the degree of reliance on 
imports will be 16.7% in 1970, but in fact it had already risen to 16.4% in 
1960. 

It is clear from the above that economic conditions in Japan are con- 
siderably different from what the Government's economic program presupposes. 
If plant investment were to continue rising at the present rate, the gross national 
product in 1970 would exceed the Government's goal by ¥12,000,000 million. 
Even if we were to assume that the gross national product in 1970 would be 
¥35,000,000 million, however, we would find that the necessary amount of exports 
would be more than $11,800 million, and that from 4,650,000 to 4,700,000 
laborers would have to change jobs. Furthermore, an expansion of this scale 
would tend to destroy not only the balance between production facilities and 
government investment, but the stability of prices as well. 

It is difficult to say whether the Government's plan is wrong or the 
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economy has been expanding too rapidly. Certainly, however, from the long- 
range viewpoint, present plant investment is excessive. If it is allowed to 
continue expanding willy-nilly, a severe setback is bound to come eventually. 

Until a few years ago, whenever prosperity continued for a time, the 
international balance took a turn for the worse, and Japanese business circles 
began to talk about over-expansion and the need for government retrenchment 
policies. Despite continued prosperity in the past three years, however, the 
international balance has remained favorable, and the influx of dollars has 
supported a high rate of expansion. Japan’s dollar reserve rose by $350 
million in 1959, $900 million in 1959, and $640 million in 1960. Since January 
of this year, however, things have begun to change conspicuously. According 
to a survey by the Ministry of Finance the trade deficit for the first half of 
1961 was $69 million. Fortunately, during the same period sufficient short- 
term capital came in to leave a favorable total balance of $81 million. Indeed, 
it would appear on the surface that the international account is no cause for 
worry, but if one examines the content of the figures, one finds that the situa- 
tion is potentially very dangerous. In effect, a large deficit has been covered 
by capital seeking Japan’s high rate of interest. What is more bothersome is 
that the trade balance has shown no signs of improving during the latter half 
of the year, which is ordinarily a time when exports exceed imports. The 
Government's hopes for a seasonal recovery, it would appear, have been in vain. 
The total deficit for July was no less than $80 million, and the same amount had 
to be subtracted from the foreign exchange reserve. In the past three months 
from May to July the reserve decreased by $200 million, so that the total in July 
was only $1,830 million, and the future outlook was far from favorable. The 
Government, unable to ignore this development, has been forced to revise its 
economic forecast for 1961, which was issued only in January. 

Short-term foreign capital that entered Japan in 1960 amounted to 
$680 million, which was four times as much as in the previous year. The 
principal reason for this increase was the Government’s relaxation of currency 
controls, which enabled foreign currency holders to take advantage of high 
interest rates in Japan. Since it is to be assumed that the supply of such money 
is limited, it is impossible to be complacent about the unfavorable trend in the 
international trade balance. In the long run, the balance between imports 
and exports will have to be maintained if the national economy is to expand, 
but even in 1960 there was a large trade deficit, and this year it is much larger. 

The Economic Planning Board predicts that prices will rise by about 
2% in 1961. Considering a potential rise in individual consumption and the 
possibility of the Government’s spending money through a supplementary 
budget, it seems likely that the gross national product for 1961 will amount 
to about ¥16,087,000 million, which will represent a real increase of about 
10% over 1960. Despite the unfavorable trade balance, this increase is more 
than that predicted by the Government—a fact which casts a dark shadow on 
the future. Obviously, the discrepancy between the double-the-income plan 
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and the actual facts will have to be resolved. Either the Government will have 
to take steps to slow the tempo of expansion, or the plan will have to be 
revised. 

Why does the high rate of plant expansion not lead to overproduction? 
The answer is that plant expansion itself has kept up demand. Expansion of 
facilities entails the purchasing of machinery, furnishings, factories, tools, steel, 
cement, electric power, and so on. Increased demand for these things in turn 
leads to plant expansion on the part of the manufacturers who produce them. 
The process is a sort of chain reaction that produces a sudden huge expansion. 
Investment begets investment, and the pace becomes even faster. Far from 
overproducing, factories are unable to keep up with the demand. 

Basically, Japanese manufacturers are expanding in an effort to ration- 
alize and modernize their equipment, and thus to enhance their position in the 
international market. There has recently been much criticism of the rapid 
increase in plant investment, but the fundamental reason for it is the technical 
revolution that is going on in Japan. The country is, in fact, going through 
a second industrial revolution in which its industrial plant is being put on a 
more efficient basis, and its ability to compete in foreign markets being increased. 
Many hold that if Japanese management cuts back on its expansion plans, or 
if the Japanese Government adopts a policy of economic retrenchment, Japan 
will simply be digging her own grave. This opinion underlies the thinking 
of quite a few Japanese businessmen. 

In the past ten years the Japanese economy has continued to prosper on 
a foundation of technical renovation and plant expansion. It will be very 
difficult for the Government to attempt, on the one hand, to restrain investment 
and stabilize the economy and, on the other, to encourage further expansion. 


SOCIAL : 


Midsummer Madness 


N the night of August I, in the slum area of Osaka popularly known as 
O Kamagasaki, a mob of slum-dwellers set fire to a police box and at- 
tacked the local police station. Large numbers of police were mobilized 

to quell the disturbance, but rioting went on until the morning of August 5, 
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with one resident killed and more than 200 police and residents injured. 

Besides the Kamagasaki disturbances in Osaka, there had already been 
an earlier case of a clash between slum-dwellers and the police. In August 
1960, a police station in Sanya, a slum district in Tokyo, was attacked by the 
local residents. The Kamagasaki disorders, however, were the first case of a 
riot involving so many. people over a number of consecutive days. 

The Kamagasaki area extends for only about 350 meters from east 
to west and about 650 meters from north to south, but into it are packed more 
than 30,000 people. Less than 10,000 of them—mostly persons running shops, 
eating and drinking places, secondhand shops, inns, and so on—are officially 
registered citizens. The remaining 20,000 or so, with no officially registered 
place of residence, live in the makeshift huts and insanitary doss-houses that 
make up the slum quarter. 

Some of the inhabitants of the slums have been settled there since be- 
fore the war, but the larger part of them are the flotsam and jetsam of society: 
the bankrupt and the unemployed, the refugees from domestic discord, the 
men who find an honest day’s work beneath them, the fugitives from justice. 
There are a large number of lawbreakers: drug addicts, prostitutes, hoodlums 
who practice violence and intimidation, and so on; about 10 per cent of all the 
inhabitants have criminal records. 

The ordinary person who ventures into the area that serves as a gather- 
ing ground for such types is greeted with a barrage of hostile stares. Those 
curious to know the district do well to dress in the same shabby clothes as 
the locals, and to take with them someone known in the area. Before the 
war, there were cases where people strayed into Kamagasaki and were never 
seen again. The area is less lawless today; but it still retains its ominous air 
for the average person. Even the streets are a maze where the stranger soon 
gets lost. 


The incident that touched off the disorders occurred about 9 p.m. on 
the evening of August 1, when an inhabitant of the district, an elderly man 
of 62, was knocked down and killed by a taxi. The police officer who took 
charge left the body lying on the pavement while he inspected the scene of 
the accident and the ambulance was late in arriving. The local residents 
who gathered at the scene took offense at this handling of the matter, and com- 
plained that the victim might not have died if only he had received prompt 
treatment. The crowd in front of the police box from which the officer had 
come gradually swelled, and a few people started throwing stones. Alarmed 
at the threatening atmosphere that was brewing, the police sent a flying squad 
of seventy men to deal with the crowd. However, the appearance of a large 
number of police apparently bent on intimidation only provoked the crowd 
further. It swelled rapidly to close on 1,500 people, who eventually became 
violent and started overturning cars, three-wheelers and trucks and setting fire 
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to them, shouting with excitement as they did so. 

At about 1.30 a.m., reinforcements of eighty police hastened to the scene 
in two trucks. This only inflamed still further the mob, who hurled bottles 
and stones at the police, set fire to the police box, and went so far as to surround 
the local police station, throwing stones and even firing pistols. 

The disturbance went on till dawn, when the police arrested those who 
seemed to be inciting the crowd, and things quietened down for the time 
being. However, late on the afternoon of the second day, a crowd once more 
gathered near the police station. Its number, reinforced by hangers-on and 
spectators, soon swelled to ten thousand. Carried away with excitement, it 
threw stones at and set fire to a passing streetcar quite unconnected with the 
police. Street lamps were smashed, near-by houses and shops began to close 
their shutters to ward off danger, and the whole city grew uneasy. Until now, 
the police had tried to avoid provoking the rioters unduly, but when the night 
of August 3 came and the disturbance was still continuing, they mobilized 
a force of 6,000 which advanced on the mob, led by armored cars, and, bran- 
dishing truncheons, succeeded in dispersing it. On August 4 the Public Security 
Committee of Osaka Prefecture, in an unusual move, issued a proclamation 
calling on citizens not to hinder the activities of the police by entering the 
danger area. Even so, skirmishes between the police and the rioters continued 
until the morning of August 5, when order was finally restored. Well over 
100 persons are due to be prosecuted for their part in the affair. 


The Government took a serious view of the affair. Following consulta- 
tions on immediate steps and future measures to be taken, the chief of the 
National Police Agency went to Osaka in person for an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion. Further, in view of the possibility that the Kamagasaki affair might lead 
to similar disorders in other slum districts all over the country, a circular was 
sent to prefectural police headquarters warning them to be on their mettle. 

The Osaka police made an investigation into the treatment of the body 
of the traffic accident victim, which had touched off the disorders in the first 
place. As a result, a statement was issued which claimed that the victim had 
been killed almost instantaneously, but admitted that the police officer’s hand- 
ling of the affair could have shown more dispatch and sensitivity. At the same 
time, the National Police Agency sent a reminder to police all over the country 
that, although in traffic accidents the offender must be arrested and the state 
of affairs maintained, police must avoid giving passers-by the impression of 
insufficient respect for the dead. 

Although police treatment of the dead body urdoubtedly left something 
to be desired, the disturbance could never have reaciied such proportions with- 
out the constant resentment which the inhabitants of the slums feel toward 
the police. Undeniably, Kamagasaki is a hideout for criminals. Pilfering and 
theft, prostitution and procuring are rife. The result, however, is that the 
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police automatically tend to treat all the inhabitants as criminals, when in fact 
they include many who lead inconspicuous, law-abiding lives, thankful for every 
day they can get through, away from the buffetings of the outside world. Such 
people resent the invariable assumption of the police that they are up 
to no good. In the police handling of the dead body, they found similar 
grounds for indignation, a reaction which was only the reverse side of a kind 
of inferiority feeling, a feeling that only an inhabitant of the slums would 
have been given such ignominious treatment. 

Other elements in their psychology also contributed to the outbreak. 
Their dislike of automobiles and the people who drive them played its part, 
and it was this feeling which led them to set fire to cars. They are fond, too, 
of building fires outdoors, even in the summer; it gives them, perhaps, the 
same kind of primitive pleasure as the camp-fire. There is something in 
common here with the mentality that is excited by fire and can shout for the 
joy of setting fire to something. 

The season—the height of the summer heat—also had something to do 
with the disorder; it was a kind of midsummer madness, in fact. The incident 
in the Sanya slum area oi Tokyo last year, when resentment against the police 
led to a similar riot, took place at just the same time of year. Most of those 
concerned live in doss-houses where there is barely enough space to stretch 
out. Even when they can afford to live somewhere a little spacious, the 
windows are small and ventilation bad. At night, the lingering heat of the 
day and the stuffiness caused by the presence of large numbers of people 
make sleep difficult and encourage the drinking of cheap, strong liquor, so that 
the atmosphere is ripe for violence. 

Their work mostly involves simple manual labor on roads, construction 
work, and so on. Bosses round them up every day according to the demand 
for labor, and send them to the work sites. It is a privately-run labor market, 
unlike the official employment agencies, and the bosses take large corcinissions 
out of the wages for themselves. This is a violation of the Employment Se- 
curity Law, but there is no strict clamp-down on offenders. Since most of the 
inhabitants are not registered with the local authorities, they cannot register 
at an employment agency. Moreover, despite extortion by the bosses, they 
have at least enough wages to live, so they remain dissatisfied but silent. Their 
employers, too, find it convenient to use their labor, since the bosses have 
such a firm grip on them. 

The recent great demand for such labor gives today’s slum-dwellers a 
larger income than their counterparts before the war. Before and immediately 
after the war, many of them made a precarious living by collecting and selling 
things dropped on the street. Then, however, there were no disturbances of 
the kind that occur today when incomes are higher. The reason is that in 
former times they had neither the spirit nor the energy to start any trouble, 
whereas nowadays they are better off, so that they are gradually coming to 
expect a more human kind of existence, and their discontent is coming to the 
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surface. Increased consumption of alcohol is probably another reason. Again, 
talk of democracy has increased since the war, and though they may not under- 
stand all its implications, they respond quickly to the simple idea that they are 
human beings like other people. 

They are also losing some of their docility before the bosses of the 
privately-run labor markets, with the result that the bosses have organized strong 
groups of roughs to coerce the labor. It has been suggested that such gangs 
instigated the recent violence in Osaka. In fact, however, for the ordinary 
people involved, the bosses and their gangs were among their enemies. Though 
to become a gang-member means a more comfortable life, they will have no 
truck with it. 

Fears were also expressed that there might be some ideological back- 
ground to the disorder, but no true solidarity of the kind this implies could 
be expected of them: they were driven on quite simply by a rudimentary sense 
of justice and a feeling of indignation that was the reverse side of an inferiority 
feeling. 


In prewar Japan, such people were customarily referred to as rumpen, 
from the foreign word lumpen proletariat. Insufficiently aware of themselves 
to have any class consciousness, they are self-centered and given to daydream- 
ing. Prone to sudden bursts of anger and lacking in patience, they are vagrants 
by nature. They spend what they earn on the same day. If rain stops them 
from working, they will manage by selling something. There are shops that 
will buy a button or an odd sock, and eating places selling cheap food that 
fills the belly if nothing else. Some of the married among them, when they 
discover that they can get money by forcing their wives into prostitution, will 
stop going to work and spend all their lives lying around and drinking. 

Though this kind of character prevails, there are also some who are only 
using the area as a temporary refuge, taking advantage of the minimal standard 
of life there to save money little by little against the day when they can return 
to ordinary society. A novelist alive today, who has actually been awarded 
a literary prize for his work, once took refuge there when his family was down 
and out. The slum district, in fact, also serves as a place of rehabilitation for 
those who have suffered defeat in the world of free competition. 

The necessity, however, still remains for the Government to clean up 
and eventually get rid of the slums. A health check-up showed that eighty 
percent of the inhabitants of Tokyo’s slums are suffering from disease of some 
kind. Insanitary living conditions must be improved, and medical facilities 
provided. Something has already been achieved along these lines in Tokyo. 
Since last year’s disorders in the Sanya area, steps have been taken to provide 
medical facilities as well as various other welfare facilities. The Government 
and local governing bodies have decided that they must not rely only on re- 
pression by the police, but must station in such areas veteran policemen who 
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have a true understanding of the inhabitants; that government-owned dwell- 
ings, cheap lodging houses and advice bureaus must be constructed; and that 
free employment bureaus run on a nonprofit basis must be established to help 
the inhabitants escape from the clutches of the bosses. Until such steps are 
taken, government policy toward the slum areas will remain behind the times 
at a time when the general standard of living is much higher than it was before 
the war. 
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A Culture of Love and Hate 


Ishida Ejiichird 


NE autumn after the war, I stopped ‘ny car in a small village near the 
O Alps in southern Germany and dropped in at the cemetery behind the 
church. I had no particular aim in view, but soon I found myself 
drifting irresistibly among the graves, absorbed in reading the words of affec- 
tion chiselled on each stone. 
Dear wife, dear Ilse whom I can never forget, 
rest in peace! 

The grief common to all human beings who have lost what is dearest 
to them on earth strikes at the wayfarer’s heart with a particular poignancy; 
the wild flowers offered up to the lately deceased are also affecting. Before 
I knew it, my own eyes were moist with tears. 

But my memory also goes back to my life in Germany and Austria just 
before the war: 

Juden sind verboten! 
Nur Arier! 

“Jews forbidden, Aryans only.” The theaters, cinemas, restaurants, 
cafes, park benches, plastered with the lurid posters. The merciless seizure 
of property, the arrests and the detentions. I saw a man dragged about the 
town by the Nazi S.A. with a large placard about his neck saying “I bought 
at a Jew’s shop.” He had gone shopping at a store with a poster proclaiming 
“Jiidisches Geschaft.” Even at that time, things had already gone too far for 
me to understand, let alone sympathize. What, then, of the appalling massacre 
of six million people which was revealed to the world after the war, and fresh 
aspects of which are still being exposed today, at the Eichmann trial? It is 
intolerably depressing to think that the same people who carved such poignant 
words of affection on those gravestones also perpetrated—or at least permitted 
—the massacre. 
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Do all human beings, then, have the possibility of these two extremes? 
One suspects that they do. Miss Inukai Michiko, who was present during 
part of the Eichmann trial, tells the following story: 

“An American woman reporter sitting next to me prodded at my elbow 
just as the trial was about to begin. ‘Oh, he’s only an ordinary man!’ she 
said. Her face betrayed a certain disappointment.” 

“Things would be much simpler,’ Miss Inukai adds, “if he were a 
devil.... ‘That is the terrifying thing; that he is, indeed, no devil, but an 
ordinary man. It is because he is the kind of ordinary man you might see 
anywhere that Eichmann is far more devilish than any devil.” 

The Japanese. army itself committed atrocities “far more devilish than 
any devil” on the Chinese mainland and in the Philippines. The same factor 
that, under a particular set of conditions, can make the “ordinary man” commit 
unparalleled cruelty—the ordinary man who, leading the humdrum life of 
the ordinary citizen, would probably be an ideal husband and father—un- 
doubtedly lurks within all human beings. Among members of the Nazi S.S. 
that I have met personally there were those whose character and abilities would 
have given them an honorable place among the elite of whatever society they 
found themselves in. 

Yet despite this, many Japanese, when they see horrifying scenes of 
mass slaughter in films of the last war, feel with a shudder “a Japanese could 
never do such things.” I do not believe one can dismiss this as merely Japa- 
nese hypocrisy or complacency. It is connected rather, I suspect, with a feeling 
many Japanese have about the particular quality of European reactions—with 
the opinion, often expressed privately, that Westerners are egotistic and 
unrelenting. If I may quote from an essay I wrote recently for a newspaper: 

“The European is far more conscious of the distinction between friend 
and foe than the Japanese. This is true not only of everyday life. Religious 
and political conflict and struggles, for instance—as during the Reformation 
and the age of the Nazis—have time and again driven men into a world of 
terrible hatred. The Japanese are by contrast far more willing to compromise. 
The reverse side of the willingness to compromise, however, is half-heartedness. 
For example, love as portrayed in Western literature is deep, intense and full- 
blooded in a way that leaves far behind the gentle pathos of its Japanese 
counterpart; it has its roots in the very nature of Western civilization, with 
its thoroughgoing loves and hates. My memories of life in Europe are an odd 
compound of inexhaustible goodwill and kindness on the one hand and an im- 
placable severity in human relationships on the other. To study this question 
further one would have, I suspect, to go back to the very bedrock and main- 
springs of the cultures of East and West.” 

I hope sometime to tackle this vast theme in a scholarly fashion, from 
the viewpoint of the cultural anthropologist or the cultural historian. So far, 
however, I am not qualified to do so. All I can attempt here is to outline the 
ideas that have long been germinating in my mind as hints or as possible 
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pointers to a working hypothesis for the academic solution of the question, 
and to invite the criticisms of those who have themselves been brought up inside 
Western civilization. I would point out here that I have striven to keep what 
I write, whether dealing with Western or Japanese civilization, free from all 
personal, emotional, value judgements. 


2 


About the same time that I published the piece from which I quote 
above, the critic Takevama Michio wrote something relevant to the question 
in “The City of the Barbed Wire,” an article in the July, 1961, issue of the 
periodical Bungei Shunji recording his impressions of Berlin today. 

“Europe is part of Christendem, yet no trace of the Sermon on the 
Mount is to be found in these parts. The history of Europe affords few ex- 
amples of forgiveness towards the enemy. Nor were the mighty humble before 
men.... Tie Christian peoples have persisted in blatant preying on the weak. 
In what sense, and to what extent, one wonders, are the people of Europe 
Christians?” 

I have myself remarked before on the lack of tolerance to be found in 
practice in the history of Christianity, supposedly the religion of love, and of 
Christian civilization. This lack of tolerance, however, is not peculiar to 
Christianity. Hebraism, from which it sprang, as well as Islam—which draws 
on the springs of Hebraism and Christianity and worships a supreme god of 
the same generic type—both have elements in common with it; and despite 
the merciless struggle between the rival creeds the characteristics with which 
each has stamped its own civilization all bear a family likeness. 

God, teaches Christianity, is love. Yet in actual history the Christian 
God in whose name the witch hunts, the Inquisition and the suppression of 
the Copernican theory took place was the same jealous God that sent thunder 
and hail to destroy the unbeliever and the heretic. During the conquest of 
the New World, Cortes converted the Aztec king Cuauhtemoc to Catholicism 
by force, and Pizarro did the same to Atahuallpa, emperor of the Incas—then 
both the converts were put to death. One cannot read any history of the 
Crusades or of the Orders of Knighthood without noticing the resemblances to 
the expeditions of Mahomet, made with sword and the Koran in his hand, to 
protect the cause of Allah against the infidel. Such things are far from the 
doctrine of, at least, the New Testament—from the spirit of Christ who said 
“love thine enemy.” 

Perhaps, then, one should seek the source of the fierce intolerance and 
implacable hatred of the foe that pervades European history, not so much in 
Christianity as in some broader and deeper cultural stratum that created the 
whole spiritual framework of which Christianity is but one section—a cultural 
stratum which, one suspects, formed the nature of Christianity and its civiliza- 
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tion with a force far mightier and more overwhelming than that of any reforms 
of a single prophet of Nazareth. 

To turn back to the case of the Germans, one at once comes up. against 
the Germanism which the Nazis extolled as the peculiar tradition of the 
German people prior to Christianity. Woden (Odin), the god of the storm who 
occupied chief place in the pantheon of the Germanic tribes at the time of 
Tacitus, together with Thor the god of thunder and Tyr, whom the Romans 
identified with Mars, were all gods of war. The very name Woden, the prin- 
cipal god who led the phantom wiitendes Heer of dead warriors as they thun- 
dered through the stormy night skies, derives from a word signifying “rage” or 
“frenzy” and corresponding to the modern German word wiiten. Nor is this 
quality confined to the myths and legends and heroic epics: the strains of battle 
and victory, defeat and revenge echo throughout the whole history of the for- 
mation of the Germanic peoples. In time, the Christian cross—like the Nazi 
swastika later—was to become the symbol that spurred on the knights of the 
Middle Ages into the Holy Wars. 

The tough, untamed quality of the ancient Germans is still today—as 
is their language—deeply rooted in the psychologies of the peoples of Western 
civilization. Even in England, one form of punishment until the compara- 
tively recent past consisted of tying the criminal between two horses which then 
tore him apart, while as late as the reign of Elizabeth I it is said that a 
crowd castrated a man in the streets of London. Even the thoroughgoing way 
in which the British, till the beginning of this century, repressed any resistance 
from the peoples of the colonies of the British Empire betrays, one suspects, 
something of the same quality. 

However, the Germanic peoples and their culture do not, any more than 
Christianity, supply the sole main stream of modern Western civilization. The 
civilization of Greece, as it was transmitted through the legacies of the Roman 
Empire, forms one of the bases of Western culture alongside ebraism. One 
cannot, in particular, understand modern thought and the modern outlook since 
the Renaissance without tracing its genealogy back to classical Greek civiliza- 
tion, a civilization which saw a unique flowering on the bed of the ancient 
civilization that stretched from the Orient to the Mediterranean. 

One thing that can be said for certain, though, is that Greeks and Romans 
alike belonged in their language to the same Indo-European family as the 
Germans, the “barbarian tribes of the North,’ and that originally they spread 
across the southwestern portion of the Eurasian continent from a common 
source. There is no space here to discuss the academic question of where 
precisely this source lay, but the Indo-European peoples who in the first half 
of the second millenium before Christ began a mass move with their horses 
and chariots into Mesopotamia to the south, Iran and India to the east and 
the Mediterranean and Danube areas to the west show marked common features 
in the breeds of horses, the form of their chariots and their gods of the chariot; 
and their culture exhibits many of the military qualities—the mobility and the 
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organizing power—to be seen in the warlike nomadic peoples of historical 
times. 

Now, if one considers the derivation of our modern cultures very roughly 
in terms of spheres or strata of culture, the basic culture of the Indo-European 
peoples who have created modern European civilization cannot be called 
agrarian in the sense in which the word applies to the peoples of the Japanese 
archipelago or of Southeastern Asia. Their living habits put them closer to 
the nomadic peoples of Inner Asia than to the rice-cultivating peoples of the 
damp, rainy regions. They slaughtered large numbers of domestic animals, 
tanned their hides, spun their fur, made dairy products of every kind and 
even blood sausages, and cut and ate their meat with knives and forks, 
while their dress was derived from the horseman’s trousers and narrow-sleeved 
jacket. Moreover, the Semitic peoples who gave birth to judaisin, Christianity 
and Islam were still more dependent on animal breeding than the Indo- 
Europeans. 

If one looks at ethnic culture in this way, as a number of layers piled 
on each other in chronological sequence, then Hebraism and the cultures of 
the Indo-Europeans, including the Greeks, Romans and Germanic peoples, will 
be seen to have a common underlying basic stratum. I do not, of course, believe 
that che breeding of animals originally grew up on the grasslands in the interior 
of the Eurasian continent independently of and parallel with the agricultural 
culture of the southern fringes of the continent. The nomadic peoples and 
their characteristic culture as they appear in history were not born, I believe, 
until later than the agrarian culture of the Orient. Even so, it is undeniable, 
even assuming that the discovery of animal raising was made in sedentary 
agricultural settlements, that once the nomadic people who relied on large 
flocks of animals for the greater part of their livelihood began to range over 
the boundless plains in search of grass and water, a cultural sphere was formed 
that was essentially different from that of the older agricultural society. 

Nor were the differences confined to those, such as food, clothing and 
housing, which were dictated by differing environments and subsistences: the 
preeminence of the male in social and economic life led to a strong patriarchal 
authority, and the nomadic peoples, in contrast to the farming peoples who 
looked to the earth as the mother of generation and fertility, came to look on 
the heavens that reigned above their heads as in themselves constituting the 
supreme male god. Where the view of the world held by the farming peoples 
was non-rational or suprarational, that of the nomadic peoples tended towards 
a coherent, monotheistic belief in a clear-cut providence ordering the whole 
world. The stubborn religious fight put up by the Jewish prophets who insisted 
that there was no god but Jehovah and ordered the destruction of the idols of 
Astarte, Baaloth and other Mother Goddesses was surely a challenge aimed by 
the monotheists at polytheistic heresies. 

The belief in a single providential Heaven of this kind can hardly have 
been unconnected with what they saw about them in their daily lives, as they 
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wandered without let across the vast plains through the dry, clear air, constant 
witness to the orderly revolution of the crystalline arc of heaven. And I 
suspect that these cultural characteristics which were common—so far as one 
can judge from historical sources—to all the nomadic peoples of the Eurasian 
continent have given Western culture its present nature, even after a historical 
process which entailed multiple fission into Hebra*sm, Hellenism, Germanism 
and the like. 

This cultural-historical interpretation of Western civilization is reinforced 
still further by comparison with other different cultural spheres. At a dis- 
cussion on how the civilizations of Europe and Africa could understand each 
other, held at the Round-Table Conference on Civilization in Rome in 
February, 1960, the poet Leopold Sedar Seghor, later President of the Republic 
of Senegal, pointed up vividly the differences between the culture of the white 
man and the black man in terms of their different attitudes to the world and 
things. In Europe, he said, men were creatures of will, fighters, birds of prey, 
and as such they distinguished clearly between things. Black people, however, 
lived in a primitive night, dark as their skins. Black people did not see others, 
they felt them, for in the night all elements are alive. 

This contrast with the civilization of Europe, made by a member of a 
culture born out of the dense depths of the vegetation of Negro Africa, awakes 
a considerable sympathetic response in us Japanese, who carry on an agrarian 
culture in common with Southeast Asia. The volume of the Nihon Shoki (The 
Chronicles of Japan) dealing with the Age of Gods says that, before the 
descent of the August Grandson Ninigi-no-Mikoto, the “Middle Land Where 
Reeds Grow Luxuriantly’’—i.e., the Japanese archipelago—was filled with 
“numerous deities which shone with a lustre like that of fireflies, and evil 
deities which buzzed like flies. There were also trees and herbs all of which 
could speak.” 

This land of animistic kami, in which men and Nature were indis- 
tinguishable, is a far cry from that other realm where the bright light of day 
illumines so clearly the distinction between the self and others; it is a perfect 
specimen of a “night where all elements are alive.” 

The Buddhist culture from the continent which was to be superimposed 
on this cultural foundation was in itself the product of distinctly non-Aryan 
sources. In his Travel Diary of a Philosopher (1919), Count H. Keyserling 
declares that the phenomenology of Buddhism, which stresses the never-ending 
cycle of change to which all things are subject, could only have been understood 
against a background such as that of India, with its terrifyingly swift, never- 
ceasing proliferation of vegetable life. Buddhism, he says, is the gospel of the 
tropics, the doctrine of vegetable growth. Such cultural traditions, one feels 
sure, still live on in the feelings and actions of the Japanese today. 

Here we must turn again to the love of compromise and the pliability—in 


1. Aston’s translation. 
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a different light, the lack of consistency—of the Japanese which I referred to at 
the outset, and compare it with the tenacity and intolerance of the European. 
My knowledge of European society is, of course, imperfect, but it is safe to 
assert that there, even among close friends, likes and dislikes, “yes” and “no,” 
are expressed with great clarity; one may hunt dictionaries of European langu- 
ages in vain for the equivalent of, say, haragei (“belly-play”). As a result of 
this Western way of doing things, the other man may sometimes be temporarily 
put out—yet the question is thereby got over with, leaving no particular after- 
math. 

A Japanese, however, even when he means “no,” will sometimes equi- 
vocate because the other’s expression, he fancies, seems to require it. And 
that strange phenomenon, the “Japanese smile,” though it may smooth over 
the surface at the time, is often the prelude to an unpleasant, ambiguous kind 
of relationship. Even where, for a European, soundly berating someone in a 
loud voice would be an end to the matter, for the Japanese it can often be 
the beginning of a new question. To the former, the way the Japanese feels 
is incomprehensible; to the latter, Europeans do not show enough respect for 
others’ feelings in their speech. 

Whatever happens in theory, one wonders how far ideas such as “hate 
the crime but not the man” or “virtue and vice go hand in hand” play any 
part in actual society and politics in Europe. On this score, at any rate, Japanese 
society is astonishingly lenient. For instance, even though a man may have 
committed many times what amounts to fraud—a crime according to accepted 
social ideas—yet if he has virtues and abilities in other spheres he may yet be 
esteemed socially as a leader in the political, financial, or even sometimes the 
academic world. A man fired for embezzling public funds may very shortly 
have been taken on by the organization next door. I do not know to what 
extent similar phenomena occur in Occidental society, but the fate of individual 
leaders at times of serious political conflict—for example, in the totalitarian 
states—suggests that society as a whole is less easy-going, more rigorous and 
demanding. 

Where the question of war crimes is concerned, for instance, the Germans’ 
feelings are far less pliable than those of the Japanese. No sooner had the 
war ended than the Japanese could switch quite effortlessly from talk of 
“American and British devils” to talk of “repentance of the whole nation.” The 
atrocities the Japanese committed on the neighboring continent, too, were quite 
forgotten in ten years or so. The occasional dragging to light of such matters 
in books or magazines is frowned on as somehow being an unnecessary reopen- 
ing of one’s fellows’ wounds. 

In Germany, however, the courthouse where the Niirnberg trials were 
held was defaced with constantly recurring swastikas. On the other hand, only 
recently—a full fifteen years after the war—some 200,000 feet of film about the 
Nazis have been collected in West Germany with the aim of compiling a new 
documentary tracing the history of Germany’s own crimes. Again, on May 11 
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the West German television station broadcast an hour-long film, entitled Trial 
of the Executioner, on the life of Eichman. “All these things,” the announcer 
pointed out repeatedly as scene of horror succeeded to scene of horror, “were 
done in the name of the German people.” 

The swastikas and the self-accusation—these two contrasting phenomena 
reveal very clearly the nature of Western civilization: the proud stubbornness, 
and the insistence on pursuing every question through to its logical conclusion. 
The two things almost certainly spring from the same cultural roots. 

There have been quite a few well-known writers in modern Japan, Tani- 
zaki Junichir6 and Nagai Kafii among them, who fell under the spell of 
European civilization in their youth, only to return to things Japanese in the 
latter half of their lives. They respect and envy Western culture for its in- 
domitable will to live and its fierce affirmation of human existence, yet in 
the end the pace proves too much for them, or they react against the 
unrelentingness, the excessive emphases of Western culture, and come to seek 
spiritual relief in an “Oriental” tranquillity. In the European’s frantic pursuit 
of life, on the other hand, one senses an almost terrifying thoroughness. 

A man in whose life I feel a strong interest, and who seems to me to stand 
for the typical European, is Heinrich Schliemann, the first to excavate Troy 
and Mycenae. Born the son of a poor pastor in a small village in northern 
Germany, he was excited as a child by the legends of knights, giants and ghosts 
that clung to the old tombs in the village and the ruins of its medieval castle, 
and he conceived an extraordinary fascination for the unknown and the mys- 
terious. Hearing the Homeric tales of the Trojan wars from his father, he 
decided at the age of eight that the mighty walls of Trov must still survive 
somewhere, and resolved that he would one day discover them for himself. 
Through a life full of difficulties in which he worked as shop-assistant, steward 
on a ship and messenger for a trading company among other things, he con- 
tinued his studies in the hope of realizing his childish dream. Finally, after 
building up a fortune as a merchant, he was at last able, in his late forties, to 
take spade in hand and set about making his life’s dream come true. 

The account of his thwarted love for the girl Minna—described quite 
briefly in the first chapter of his autobiography—strikes the reader with a 
purity of heart and a nobility that the hakanai koi—‘fleeting love”—of the 
Japanese language cannot express. The warm sympathy that germinated be- 
tween the two as children led to a vow, made with a childish simplicity, to love 
and be faithful to each other for ever; thereafter, the hope that Minna would 
accompany him in his excavations of Troy was a constant spur to his enthusiasm. 
When, after many years of separation, he achieved economic independence and 
proposed to Minna, he learnt that she had married another man only a few 
days previously. In Schliemann’s plain, unadorned account of this episode, 
commonplace in itself, I seem to sense something fundamental to the nature of 
all Europeans. In the fact that it was this same German people that produced 
Hitler and Eichmann I found the first incentive to write this article. 
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I am well aware that the above brief notes may be criticized as betraying 
a one-sided view. I have merely compared the culture of the West with that 
of the Japanese, and deliberately avoided such words as “Oriental culture,” 
since this involves too many different streams. I have not mentioned how a 
long history of conflict and struggle within a comparatively limited area dis- 
tinguishes the civilization of Europe from that of America and has helped 
give it its characteristically uncompromising quality. Nor must it be forgotten 
that what I have lumped together as “Western civilization” itself includes strong 
currents of pre-Indo-European cultures from the Orient and the Mediter- 
ranean. I have not touched on the differences among individuals common to 
both East and West, and I foreswore from the outset any attempt to discuss 
the “human nature” common to all mankind in any part of the world. It goes 
without saying, moreover, that national character, patterns of culture and the 
like are not eternally fixed and immutable. Even so, even after all these points 
have been taken into consideration, it seems to me, at least, that the individual 
characteristics of the cultures of both Europe and Japan harbor certain basic ele- 
ments that will not easily prove susceptible to change. 
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Agricultural Crisis in China 


Ishikawa Shigeru 


I 


N this article I shall deal with two problems facing Chinese agriculture. 
The frst is one which has been widely discussed in the West; namely 
whether the agricultural crisis which began in 1960 is due to natural dis- 

asters or to “human disasters.” The second is the question of what impact this 
crisis will have on the tempo and institutional structure of Chinese industrial- 
ization. 

In this connection I would first like you to recall three facts. The first 
is that the Chinese Government has admitted, directly or indirectly, that total 
agricultural production in 1960 fell in comparison with the two previous years. 
Chinese agriculture is characterized by cycles of wide amplitude depending on 
meteorological conditions. Since the revolution, however, the Government 
had never admitted, at least officially, an absolute fall in production compared 
to the previous year. it seemed that the rising trend in production was suf- 
ficiently strong to overcome the cycle of good and bad harvests. China, which 
in the years before the revolution had been a food importing country to the tune 
of 500,000 to 2 million tons per annum, became, after the revolution, an 
exporting country to about the same extent. At about the same time as the 
reports confirming the fall in production in 1960, however, reports of Chinese 
food purchases in the West began to come in. Such purchases now amount 
to over 10 million tons, and 4.67 million tons of this is expected to be imported 
within the year. According to the official communiques, the fall in production 
in 1960 was due to the worst natural calamities of the century. This year’s 
news from the mainland, also, reports that weather conditions since the begin- 
ning of the year have again been abnormal, and that there is great anxiety about 
the prospects for recovery in production. 

The second fact is that, although it was not given any publicity in 
official decisions or pronouncements, it has now become fairly clear that it has 
been decided to reorganize the People’s Communes system. Details of the re- 
organization have gradually become clear from officially released materials. 
Briefly, the basic production unit of the People’s Communes has been reduced 
to the old “Lower Stage Agricultural Producers’ Co-operative,” comprising 20 to 
30 peasant heuseholds (the lower stage kolkhoz which was the object of sociali- 
zation up to 1955). The “People’s Communes’ were formed in 1958 by the 
amalgamation of the existing “Higher Stage Agricultural Producers’ Co-opera- 
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tives” (much the same as the Soviet kolkhozes were until recently). At first these 
worked as a single giant production unit, but in August 1959 they were re- 
organized on a more practical basis and the Production Brigade (the old Higher 
Stage Agricultural Producers’ Co-operative) became the basic unit of produc- 
tion and management. In a sense, the current reorganization of the People’s 
Communes may be said to be retreating to an even earlier stage of organization. 

The third fact is that in January of this year the plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party decided to reduce the scale of national 
investment in 1961 and to adjust the rate of economic growth. This is, 
in effect, a “Stop” signal for the so-called “Leap Forward” in industry which 
began in 1958, and it was, of course, precipitated by the fall in agricultural 
production. In the past, a year of excessive investment has been followed by 
reduction in the scale of investment and the rate of growth. In this connection 
sluggishness in the rate of growth of agriculture played a part. Examples of 
this occurred in 1954 and 1957, following the speeding up of the rate of in- 
dustrial growth in 1953 and 1956. This kind of cycle might well be called 
the socialist counterpart of the business cycle in a capitalist economy. As a part 
of China’s “business cycle,” however, 1961 seems to have some more serious 
features which distinguish it from 1954 or 1957. The National People’s Con- 
gress, at which the practical program of adjustment should be considered, as 
yet shows no signs of being held. On the results for 1960, as well as the planned 
figures for 1961, we are left in the dark as never before. 

What these facts indicate is that, in thinking about our original two 
problems, we must adopt a longer-range point of view than a mere two or three 
years. In the light of what has happened in the ten years since the revolution, 
we must now reappraise socialist industrialization as such, without only con- 
sidering China’s natural and historical conditions. 


Il 


Let us look first at the relation between natural calamities and agri- 
cultural production, since that is the reason which the Chinese authorities give 
for the agricultural crisis. Figure | is an attempt to show a comparison between 
the estimated proportion of total cultivated area affected by floods and drought 
(as an indicator of the extent of natural calamities) and the rate of change of 
total agricultural production and total food production as compared to the 
previous year. 

The area affected by floods and drought is based on collation of estimates 
announced by the Government from time to time, but no account is taken of 
the period of their duration. Total cultivated area has, according to the 
periodical announcements by the National Bureau of Statistics, increased 
gradually each year from 97.88 million hectares in 1949, to 111.84 million 
hectares in 1957. Figures for agricultural and food production are shown as 
rates of change rather than in absolute terms, since the comparison with the 
disaster-affected area would not otherwise come out clearly. 
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FIG. 1. RELATION BETWEEN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
AND FLOOD AND DROUGHT. 
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The correlation between these two series is by no means clear-cut but it 
will be noticed that in some of the years when disasters were on a large scale 
the rate of increase was low; and in years when disasters were few the rate of 
increase in production was high. The two series thus clearly stand in inverse 
relation; the years 1954, 1956 and 1959 may be cited as instances of the 
former case and 1952, 1955 and 1958 as instances of the latter. Moreover, in 
1960, although it could not be shown on the chart, the area affected by 
disasters was as much as 60 million hectares (one-third of the total cultivated 
area), while the rate of increase of agricultural production was negative for 
the first time. The projections of the two series thus move contrariwise and 
the year may be considered as typical of the former type. The chart, however, 
shows another characteristic which is even more important for the purposes 
of this article. Not only are the two series in inverse relation to one another, 
but the amplitude of variation has increased extraordinarily since the “Leap 
Forward” of 1958. Those who stress human disasters as the sole explanation 
of the agricultural crisis seem to be arguing that the figures for both series in 
the chart are deliberately distorted, especially for the years after 1958, since 
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the indicated amplitude of variation is unusual and unbelievable. 

An impartial observer must take note of the Chinese authorities’ ex- 
planation in terms of natural calamities. According to this, if a rainfall of 
more than 50% in excess of normal continuing for one month over an area 
of more than 250,000 square meters is defined as one occurrence of flood, 
while a rainfall of 50% below normal is defined as one occurrence of drought; 
then the average number of occurrences per year since the beginning of this 
century amounts to four. In recent years, however, it has averaged over six 
occurrences. In particular there were 10 in 1950 and 13 in 1960. Since 1900, 
the years in which the number of occurrences of flood and drought has been 
well above normal have been 1900, 1913, 1917, 1920-21, 1928-30, 1934, 1941-42 
and 1959-60. This represents an average of one year in seven or eight. Viewed 
historically, the huge disasters of 1959-60 are said to have been the greatest since 
those of 1640 and 1877. 

One explanation of this phenomenon has been sought in the effect of 
solar activity, as measured by sunspots, on the earth’s atmospheric currents. 
This explanation, however, is not conclusive. As well as the well-known 11- 
year cycle, a number of other cycles of solar activity, large and small, have been 
put forward. According to observations by Soviet scientists, the current cycle 
of solar activity which reached its peak in 1958 was the greatest of the 19 cycles 
which have occurred over the past 200 years, and it is still extremely active. 
There is, however, no scientific way of kn wing in which regions of the earth's 
surface the resulting abnormal atmospheric currents will produce abnormal 
weather conditions. It can hardly, therefore, be a convincing explanation of 
China’s recent calamities. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Chinese agriculture is inevitably at the mercy 
of the weather has been amply demonstrated by John Lossing Buck, who carried 
out a large-scale survey of Chinese agriculture before the war. The winter 
winds which blow over the Chinese mainland from the deserts of Central Asia 
are coid and dry and bring no rain or snow. The summer winds from the 
South Pacific bring concentrated downpours rather than steady rains. More- 
over, northern and southern China are split up by complicated formations ori- 
ginating from the Tibetan Plateau. The alternation of seasonal winds is there- 
fore less regular than in, say, India. Thus, if the winter winds continue into 
April or May, the agriculture of the northern wheat belt in particular receives 
a critical blow. On the effects of this kind of climate, Buck remarked, “Almost 
every year some part of China is suffering from flood or drought. Every few years 
the rainfall over wide areas of the Wheat Region is niggardly or else excessive 
and famine is the result.” Famine is a function not only of natural condi- 
tions, but also of the extent of development of the transportation system. 
With the development of transportation in post-revolutionary China there 
has been no re-emergence of famine. The caprices of Nature, however, remain 
as strong as ever, still unsubdued by the development of irrigation works. It 
cannot, therefore, be denied absolutely that a combination of known and un- 
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known natural factors might be capable of producing the kind of abnormal 
conditions which have obtained since 1959. 


iil 


Whatever the riehts or wrongs of the “natural disasters theory,” there is 
no need to regard it and the “human disasters theory” as mutually exclusive. 
“Human disaster” is a term which has become associated with the People’s 
Communes system which appeared in 1958, and the “human disasters theory” 
is worth examining in its own right. Although the extent of the impact of 
human disasters on agricultural production cannot be measured accurately, 
there is sufficient material to be able to decide whether this impact existed or 
not. One such source of information is to be found in the official “self- 
criticisms” in the literature on the reorganization of the People’s Communes 
since last autumn. One factor mentioned is excessive centralism and over- 
standardization, which have resulted in failure to adapt crops and methods of 
cultivation to local natural conditions and soil types. Another is the disincen- 
tive effect of the new system of management and distribution of income, which 
have lowered the peasants’ labor enthusiasm. 

The features which distinguished the People’s Communes from their 
predecessors, the Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives (or the Soviet kolkhozes) 
were (i) the gigantic scale of the decision-making unit in production and manage- 
ment, (ii) the adoption of a fixed salary system for the members and (iii) the 
abolition of household allotments and their part-time cultivation as well as of 
the free market which was part of the same system. An idea of the gigantic scale 
of operations can be gained from Table | (see p. 408). Their scale is over 30 
times that of the Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives. As compared with the 
Soviet kolkhozes, now passing through a stage of amalgamation, the People’s 
Communes are 15 times as big in terms of number of households and almost 
twice as big in terms of cultivated area. In China, moreover, this increase in 
scale has not been accompanied by mechanization of agriculture. The fixed 
wage system has been adopted in place of the former system of distribution 
based on “labor days.” Wages are paid on such a standardized basis that the 
inceniive aspect of the “labor days” system has been lost. Finally, the rem- 
nants of individual peasant farming which had been retained under the kolkhoz 
system have been eliminated. Even under the “labor days” pay system the 
peasants could barely scrape a livelihood and then, under the fixed wage system, 
their household allotments, the only thing they had to fall back upon, were 
taken away. 

Why did the Chinese authorities push through this daring plan? They 
must have thought that there was no other way of carrying out the new labor 
intensive methods of agriculture based on systematic irrigation, deep plowing, 
close planting and intensive fertilizing, as well as the then current program 
of rapid growth on the industrial front. The new system nevertheless seemed 
to go against our accepted principles of agricultural management and it was 
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TABLE 1. INDEX OF THE SCALE OF THE PEOPLE’S COMMUNES 
AS COMPARED TO THE A.P.C.’°S AND KOLKHOZES 


Number of Communes, Number of agricultural Area of culti- Area of culti- 
A. P.C.’s or Kolkhozes households per unit. vated land per vated land 





in the country. (Commune, A.P.C. or unit. per member 
Kolkhoz.) household. 
Thousands ; Households ss Hectares Hectares 
CHINA 
A. P. C.’s 
1955 634 $2a 38 1.28 
1957 750 337° 354> 1.1> 
1958 740 160 133 
People’s Communes 
1960 24 5,000 4,267 8 
SOVIET* 
Kolkhozes 
1928 $3.3 13 72 5.5 
1932 211.7 71 630 8.9 
1940 236.9 8! 6it 8.4 
1952, 97.0 208 1,695 7.9 
1959) 54.6 343 2,608 7.9 





a. According to a national sample survey of 26,935 A. P.C.’s carried out by the National Bureau of Statistics 
im 1955. 


b. According to a national sample survey of higher stage A. P.C.’s carried out by the National Bureau of 
Statistics in 1957. 
c. Hapoanoe Xosaficrso CCCP 8 1959 roay, comp 423-4. 


feared that it would be difficult to maintain without the most careful planning 
of production and management by the Commune authorities and the enthusi- 
astic support of the peasants. To some extent this fear has been justified with 
the passage of time. This is indicated by the fact that the Chinese authorities 
have reorganized the communes system into something more practical. Accord- 
ing to a decision of August 1959, (i) “gigantism” was corrected by making the 
decision-making unit in practice the Production Brigade (the old Agricultural 
Producers’ Co-operative) and (ii) they have restored an element of incentive 
to the fixed wage system, at least as far as the cash wage is concerned. (Under 
a decision of December 1958 it was decided to adopt a mixed wage system of 
paying partly in cash and partly in food rations, the total wage to be decided 
by individual Production Brigades.) 

It is clear, however, that the reorganization since August last year went 
further than simply making the system more practical. The authorities have 
realized that by insisting on planting high-yield crops like rice and sweet potatoes 
irrespective of differences in soil, water and fertilizer conditions, and in doing 
away with traditional crops like kaoliang and millet, the result has been a 
fall in production rather than a rise. Moreover, since the Production Brigades 
combine Production Platoons (the old lower stage co-operatives) with differing 
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production conditions, the labor enthusiasm of those Production Platoons with 
better production conditions has been lowered. This factor has also been taken 
into consideration. The far-reaching importance of the former point becomes 
clearer when one recalls the priority given in Chinese agricultural policy since 
1958 to extending rice-cultivation in a wider area north of the Huai River, espe- 
cially on a double-cropping basis. However, the successful introduction of 
improved strains requires years of repeated experiment, (they are especially 
vulnerable, at the time of introduction, to natural calamities) and uniform in- 
troduction regardless of local conditions goes against the principles of agricul: 
tural science. When bureaucratism comes in on top of this, the result of the 
sudden introduction of improved strains is fatal. On the latter point, it can 
be imagined that despite frantic efforts by the People’s Communes, the tradi- 
tional individualism of the Chinese peasantry still remains very much alive. 
Perhaps for this reason, it was comparatively easy to spread the idea of co- 
operation when the unit was the natural village grouping of 20 to 30 peasant 
households. This was the average scale of the lower stage co-operative when 
collectivization was pushed forward rapidly in 1955. With units of this scale 
there were, of course, marked differences in productivity and income as between 
units. This is the case even in the People’s Communes and Production Brigades. 
Although it is the long-range objective of the Chinese Communists to reduce 
these differences, this could not be achieved in a hurry. The attempt to elimi- 
nate differences in income even within the framework of the Production 
Brigades must have met with stiff opposition. 

As a result of taking such factors into consideration the new policy 
recognizes the Production Platoon as the basic unit of production and manage- 
ment, and planting of crops based on local conditions and following the advice 
of the older, more experienced peasants is being encouraged. On the question of 
income also, it would seem to have been decided to recognize differences in 
productivity and income as between Production Platoons. When assistance is 
rendered in the fcrm of human or animal labor from one Production Platoon 
to another repayment must be made in the form of an equal exchange. Hours 
of work in the Production Platoons have been limited so as to make possible 
the cultivation of household allotments and, since last autumn, the free market 
has been restored for the sale of their produce. 

There have, then, certainly been “human disasters." They were caused 
by over-centralization and bureaucratism in the People’s Communes. From the 
point of view of socialist China, however, the retreat from the communes system 
toward the lower stage co-operatives must be regarded as a tragedy. The 
reason is that, in order to fulfill the demands of industrialization, Chinese 
agriculture must, in the final analysis, adopt labor-intensive methods of cultiva- 
tion and substantially raise the productivity of land. For this purpose, the 
natural village unit, or lower stage producers’ co-operative, cannot be considered 
adequate. Assuming that the Chinese authorities fully recognize this fact, the 
retreat since the autumn of 1960 can be regarded as temporary and it can 
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be imagined that another advance in organization will be pianned as soon as 
agricultural production recovers. When that happens, the step forward in 
intens.ve agriculture may well be accompanied by a reappearance of the evils of 
centralism and bureaucratism. Until the socialist system can successfully over- 
come bureaucratism, however, a repetition of this cycle seems unavoidable. 


IV 


So far I have discussed the agricultural crisis solely from the point of 
view of production. Looked at from the point of view of industrialization, 
however, a question which has a more direct bearing is that of the commercializa- 
tion of agricultural products. As the history of industrialization in most coun- 
tries shows, the process of industrialization implies very widely differing rates 
of growth as between sectors of the national economy. There is a tendency to 
give priority to the industrial sector in the allocation of available resources and 
the introduction of modern organization. The agricultural sector is left in a 
relatively backward state. So long as the industrializing sector is able to pur- 
chase food to maintain its growing labor force and raw materials for light in- 
dustry, the country’s economy can achieve a high rate of growth. The history 
of socialist industrialization is a c'assical illustration of this type of differential 
growth. Japan in the past and india in the present are no exceptions. Looked 
at from the point of view of the commercialization of agricultural products, 
can the People’s Communes be said to have been a success? Figures for 1960 
are not available, but we can try to reach a conclusion on the basis of informa- 
tion available up to that time. Let us glance at movements in the volume 
of agricultural products sold on the market. The field of observation is 
limited to foodstuffs. As can be seen from Figure 2, there is a fairly marked 
rise after the introduction of the People’s Communes. But what happened to 
market demand for agricultural products? Demand for urban rations seems to 
have risen sharply over the period. According to my estimate, accompanying 
the great Leap Forward in industry since 1958, the demand for food for rations 
rose from 20 million tons in 1956 to 34 million tons in 1959. If this had not 
been accompanied by the need for reallocation of food to rural areas, it would 
not have been too difficult to maintain a balance between supply and demand. 
As it happened, however, between 1953 and 1956 redistributions of food to 
rural areas were roughly as great as urban rations and showed a tendency to 
rise even faster than the latter. There can be no dorbt that an important part 
of the current agricultural crisis is the fact that, despite some rise in the volume 
of foodstuffs sold on the market, the rise in demand accompanying the growth 
of the economy since 1958 has been even greater. It is, however, nc easy matter 
to measure the degree of this imbalance in the supply and demand for food. 
People tend to regard the 4.67 million tons of food scheduled to be imported 
this year as a measure of the imbalance, but as Figure 2 shows, the total amount 
of food handled by the Chinese authorities is now almost 60 million tons a year, 
and it must be borne in mind that the volume of imports is thus less than 10% 
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FIG. 2. GOVERNMENT MOBILIZATION of this figure. 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD. Looked at solely from the 
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(2) Rural redistributions Actual experience in such a case is 
rather that the volume finding its 
way onto the market tends to fall. 
Similarly, a bumper harvest is no 
0 n r , guarantee of an increase in the 
m3 seid have he 3 BD... marketed volume. The increase in 
the basis of collection of fragmentary official announcements. marketed volume is only a very 
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on the estimated number of urban population receiving rations SMall part of the increase in pro- 
and on the assumption that rations per head remained as they duction. The food crisis in India 
were in the food year 1956-57. Figures for 1952-56 are based : ‘ 

ou the total number of workers and craftsmen and the number Since the middle of the second five- 
of urban population receiving rations. year plan, as well as the foreign 
exchange crisis which accompanied it, is basically an illustration of this princi- 
ple. The Soviet Union encountered the same sort of crisis on the eve of its 
first five-year plan, but was able to survive it through collectivization. China 
up to 1953 was under the control of this principle. The autumn of that year, 
China began the compulsory collection and distribution of food by the Govern- 
ment, but the system was only stabilized with the establishment of the higher 
Stage producers’ co-operatives in 1956. 

Viewed in this way, it can be seen that the retreat from the People’s 
Communes to the lower stage co-operatives contains the seeds of a crisis for 
China’s socialist industrialization. The reorganization must therefore be re- 
garded as a temporary retreat designed to deal with the fall in production in 
1960. 
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Korea: Experiment and_ Instability 


Stephen Bradner 


With the recent crises in Cuba, Laos, and Tunisia and the increasingly 
serious Berlin situation, one might suspect that no one has time to think about 
Korea any longer. However, judging from the inquiries I have encountered 
in Tokyo lately and from articles in the American press, some people are 
thinking about Korea, and are asking questions. Why did corruption begin 
again so quickly after the revolution of 1960? Why did democracy fail when 
everyone seemed to want it last year? Is the new government likely to turn 
toward the Communists? Why, after so many years of American aid, does 
the Korean situation appear to be getting worse instead of better? 

These questions are understandable, and since most of our news media 
give more attention to a crisis than to the events leading up to it, the reader 
is often unprepared for a crisis when it comes. Last year, for instance, 
Americans were suddenly encountered with the idea that the government which 
the United States had been supporting in Korea was largely composed of 
individuals who were not very nice by our political standards, people who were 
quite willing to stage a fraudulent election and to shoot those who objected 
rather than give up their own luxurious style of living. Following the over- 
throw of that government, as a result of popular demonstrations led by high 
school and college students while the Army stood by in benevolent neutrality, 
democracy was restored and everyone expected the nation to go forward with 
renewed confidence. This year, however, saw the Army itself seize power. It 
dispensed with democratic forms, explaining that this was the only way to 
save the country from corrupt politicians and Communist subversion; yet not 
a word of protest was heard from the students who only last year seemed 
willing to die for democracy. The confusion of the onlooker is understandable. 

Admittedly, the lack of opposition is due in part to the overwhelming 
force at the disposal of the military leaders. It is one thing to demonstrate 
against a government backed only by the police while the Army remains aloof, 
quite another to demonstrate against the Army itself. Yet the reasons are 
obviously deeper than this—if only because the motives of those who led the 
coup are unexplained. These motives can perhaps be summed up as follows: 
Some military men believed that, for lack of strong leadership, society was 
drifting into a situation made to order for the Communists. On the other 
hand, few among the military or the general public were so strongly attached 
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to the government headed by Chang Myun that they felt it was worth a blood 
bath in Seoul to save it. Why then, more specifically, did the military lack 
confidence in the government and why was the public indifferent to its fate? It 
appears that the principal reasons were corruption, poor economic conditions, 
and social unrest. 

In a sense, corruption is the norm in Korea. Most politicians and 
officials act in accordance with the traditional view that an administrative post 
may be used for the benefit of the holder and that of his family. When salaries 
are low, it is very difficult for anyone to break with such a practice. At the 
same time, there has been a growing reaction against this view in recent years. 
Many Koreans have come to feel that corruption must somehow be checked 
because it is injurious to society and detracts from the national prestige. 

Chang Myun’s Democratic Party came to power as a result of free elections 
to the assembly after the “April Revolution” of 1960. The government 
changed, but there was no change in the type of politicians who governed 
society, and corruption continued unabated. There are even indications that 
corruption was greater under the Chang Government than under that of Syng- 
man Rhee—not necessarily because Chang himself was corrupt, but because 
many new officials were eager to get all they could while they had the oppor- 
tunity. Moreover, reaction against the abuses of the Rhee Government had so 
weakened the power of the executive that Chang might have found it difficult 
to control corruption even had he been a strong and decisive leader. Either 
way, when a big scandal in connection with the export of tungsten broke last 
winter, both the government party and the opposition seemed to be obscuring 
the issue, while the Prime Minister appeared either unwilling or too weak to 
take action. 

If the conduct of the administration suggested corruption, the National 
Assembly was, if anything, held in even lower esteem. In the elections in July, 
1960, fraud and intimidation had been eliminated. Some of the vote buyers 
were respected and capable, but the factional wrangling and self-interested 
maneuvering of many assemblymen seemed so apparent that many people 
found it difficult to think of the Assembly as a serious instrument for the 
transaction of public business, and were inclined to question the suitability 
of the parliamentary system for Korea. 

Unsatisfactory economic conditions were a second factor tending to 
weaken confidence in the Government and the democratic system. During the 
winter money was scarce, production had fallen, and prices were on the rise. 
Unemployment had increased and there was great excitement in the press about 
food shortages in rural areas. These conditions were probably due in large 
measure to dislocations of the previous year rather than to errors of the Chang 
Administration. Nevertheless, they contributed to the disfavor in which the 
government was held, and to the desire for a stronger form of government. 

A third condition which hampered the Government and alarmed the 
Army was the continuing social unrest during the year following the fall of 
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the Liberal Party Government. The maintenance of public order would 
probably have been a difficult task for any government, since the police, 
thoroughly whipped in the spring of 1960, required almost a full year to regain 
their confidence. Moreover, the widespread impression that anything could 
be gained by demonstration brought people into the streets on every conceivable 
issue, from bigamy to the new economic agreement with the United States. 
Reliable estimates place the number of demonstrations during the one-year 
period at close on 2,000 with over 900,000 participants. 

One of the most significant movements during this period was that for 
national unification, begun by students in the fall of 1960 and supported by 
a number of adult groups during the winter and spring. Many taking part 
seemed to be acting from sincere nationalistic motives, but soon calls for 
neutralist unification of Korea began to be heard. Those who feared Com- 
munist penetration of the movement could hardly help noticing three things: 
that it was drawing financial support from Japan; that criticism of the United 
States structured in terms of Communist theory was often incorporated into 
discussions of unification; and that many of the slogans were surprisingly 
similar to those used by Radio Pyongyang in North Korea and by Communist 
groups elsewhere. 

Probably no other issue revealed so dramatically the split between 
the older generation and youth. Some college students, fresh from their 
triumph over the Rhee Government, seemed to feel that the only barrier to 
unification was the indifference of the adults who were living comfortably in 
their positions of power. Others took a more complex view of the problem, 
but distrust of the older generation was widespread among the students, and 
many felt that their elders had lacked patriotism and national pride ever since 
their early training and experience under the Japanese colonial administration. 
One student, a leader in the movement against the Rhee Government who later 
participated in the unification drive, tried to explain the aims of the younger 
generation by relating how once, in a theatre jammed tight with people, a 
man who had been pushed against a chair threw the chair into the air in his 
irritation. It landed on the head of another man and was thrown on from 
head to head, just because no one took the trouble to place it on the ground. 
“This is our history,” he said. “Each generation has passed responsibility to 
the next, and the significance of our student movement is that now we are 
determined to put the chair on the ground.” 

Foreign observers recognized the sincerity of many of the students 
involved in the unification movement, but were disturbed by the mixture of 
self-confidence and naiveté which characterized many of their statements and 
actions. Some students seemed to feel that they alone were capable of reform- 
ing society and of leading the way to unification through talks with their 
counterparts in the north. Yet they seemed unable to realize that there was no 
independent student movement such as theirs in the north. Many also failed 
to see that the suggestion that Russia, China, and the United States guarantee 
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the neutrality of a unified Korea meant, in practice, trusting the Russians and 
the Chinese—since American forces, once withdrawn, could not be brought 
back again rapidly enough to counter any action from the mainland. Most 
surprising, perhaps, was that none of the students seemed to realize how alarm- 
ing their activities were to conservative groups and to the Army. 

Interesting as this unification movement and other movements during 
the year were, however, the unrest this spring was probably not of critical 
proportions. The writer watched the most violent of the political demonstra- 
tions, on March 22, which ended in an attempted march on the Prime Min- 
ister’s house. A crowd of perhaps fifteen thousand gathered to hear speeches 
against the Government, yet only about five hundred remained to pit their 
sticks and clubs against the tear-gas grenades of the police. Moreover, in 
contrast to the previous year, there was no evidence of support from bystand- 
ers. By the end of April the Government appeared to have weathered the 
worst of the attempts to raise the multitude against it, and the number of 
students taking part in the unification movement was still not to be compared 
with the number which had supported the massive movement against the 
Rhee Government. The suggestion that a Communist take-over was only 
months away seems almost certainly to have been wrong; yet the movement 
for neutralist unification was still alive and seemed to be Communist-influenced. 
This was a matter for concern to many, particularly to Army officers who might 
well lose their lives as well as their jobs if neutralism should turn out to mean 
Communism. 

Moreover, the public attitude was conditioned by a press which was 
irresponsible both in its reporting of the news and in its criticism of the 
Government. Only a few papers seemed to be controlled or influenced by 
Communist sympathizers to the extent that their articles clearly followed a 
Communist line, but the number of newspapers and news services increased 
tremendously after the removal of controls following the “April Revolution,” 
and—possibly due in part to the furious competition—the press during the past 
year was inclined toward sensationalism, destructive criticism, and exaggerated 
coverage of public disturbances. 

Despite the shortcomings of the Chang Government and the hazards it 
faced, American officials in Korea were strongly committed to that Government 
and believed it had made some significant accomplishments. Under it, Korea 
was a democracy, and as such possessed an external image advantageous to both 
the Republic of Korea and the United States. The Chang Government was 
more serious about economic growth than previous administrations; it had not 
only acted courageously to eliminate some of the distortions in the Korean 
economy, but had also formulated what American consultants believed was a 
sound five-year program for economic development. A public works program 
for the relief of food-short farmers had been launched, and gave promise of 
increasing effectiveness. With all this in its favor, however, the Government 
failed utterly to gain the respect or the support which might have been rallied 
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by a more energetic and purposeful leadership. 

A little more than two months since the coup, a few characteristics of 
the military government stand out rather clearly. On the credit side, the new 
government appears to be the most idealistic and hard-working government 
Korea has had. How long this dedication and integrity will be maintained is 
a matter for conjecture. There are those who believe that the Army itself will 
be corrupted by the society it has set out to reform; some say that already some 
officers are shopping around for big houses in fashionable districts. So far, 
however, most people still give the military government high marks for honesty. 
Another fact in its favor is that for a revolutionary government the military 
government has followed a rather mild policy. A great many people have 
been arrested, but many of the arrests seem to have been of a precautionary 
nature only. Many prisoners have becn released, and so far there has been 
no word of executions. 

On the debit side, the military government lacks administrative ex- 
perience and the ability to integrate the many complicated functions involved 
in managing a society. In this connection, their zeal for reform is a handicap, 
since in acting against the accumulators of illegal fortunes, in sharply curtail- 
ing black-market activities, and in dismissing those who have not served in the 
armed forces, the Government has frightened those who have capital and 
rendered thousands jobless. As a result, economic activity has almost conie 
to a standstill. The military leaders were perhaps over-optimistic about how 
much could be accomplished by good intentions alone. However, difficulties 
of this kind also illustrate the dilemma that confronts any government bent 
on rapid reforms—that measures which are rational in the long run are in 
the short run extremely painful and likely to generate opposition. 

The prospects for stability are not easy to evaluate in a society turning 
over as rapidly as Korea has recently. Indications of factionalism within the 
military have been less apparent since Gen. Chang Do Yung and his supporters 
were neutralized early in July, and there is now no clearly discernible split with- 
in the Army. The prolongation of undemocratic controls and continued restric- 
tions on individual freedom might, should the Government lose its reputation 
for honesty, provoke a popular reaction. Other policies of the Government, 
moreover, are clearly going to make life increasingly difficult for a large number 
of the people. A popular outbreak will probably not occur unless a division 
within the Army becomes evident and its allegiance to the Government doubtful. 
In fact, demonstrations against the Government appear extremely unlikely, in 
the near future. 

Clearly, the United States is embarrassed by the scrapping of democratic 
forms in Korea and angered by what some American officials feel was an act of 
betrayal on :he part of certain Korean Army leaders. For the purposes of the 
propaganda competition in which we are engaged, it is necessary that the 
United States appear to support democracy. For the most part we do this in 
all sincerity, and feel genuine disappointment when a democratic experiment 
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fails. Yet it might well be asked whether, in requiring a Western form of 
democracy in Korea, we are not asking something which at present Korean 
society is unable to achieve. When Koreans look at the record of the Rhee and 
Chang governments during the past few years, many doubt whether elections 
to the National Assembly can result in a strong leadership dedicated toward 
satisfying the increasing demands for economic progress and national self-re- 
spect. The desire for stronger leadership during the past year was evident 
in the interest in Nasser, in the talk about “freedom without bread,” and in 
the mild Hitler boom during the winter and spring. One need not embrace 
Hitlerism to recognize that the personality of a leader is often important. 
Perhaps this is especially true in Korea, where personal relationships are 
emphasized «:.d loyalty is felt toward the individual rather than the organiza- 
tion or the pa: iy. 

But it was not only that society seemed to have run out of leaders who 
could capture the popular imagination; there was also skepticism as to the 
utility of politics based on universal suffrage and parliamentarism. It would 
in fact, be interesting, or rather surprising, if a system born of centuries of 
experience in the West should turn out to be the one which best answers the 
needs of a society so different from those of the West as contemporary Korea. 
Yet so far we have been unable to decide what alternatives to democracy we 
can accept, or what modification we can endorse, when the Western model 
seems impracticable, without frustrating any existing democratic tendencies or 
compromising our own position as defenders of freedom. 

Although the Western parliamentary model has been temporarily put 
aside, there are still strong democratic tendencies in Korea which, one suspects, 
no government can completely ignore without in time stirring up some healthy 
opposition. The loss of personal liberties is deplored by many educated people 
who had become accustomed to them to some extent even under the Rhee 
regime and had enjoyed them more fully under the Chang Government during 
the past year. It is possible that some of those who talked about “freedom 
without bread” will find that bread does not come so automatically with re- 
strictions on freedom. If so, they may begin to ask themselves whether freedom 
without bread may not be better than no bread and no freedom. 

Either way, democracy still commands the most prestige as a form of 
government at this point in history; there are many Koreans who are not happy 
at the idea that they have been unable to manage it and who will not soon 
forget that the sacrifices of last year were made in its name. Even the military 
government talks the language of democracy, avowing its intention to return 
power to a civilian government as soon as the foundations for true democracy 
have been laid. There are indications that the military leaders are under 
pressure from several directions to return power to civilians, and Gen. Pak has 
said that by August 15, Liberation Day, he will make an announcement about 
the form of government to be adopted.' He also added, however, that because 


1. In fact, on August 12 he promised to return the government to civilian hands in 1964.— Ed. 
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it is far from clear that an election for the Assembly would result in the return 
of an organized group capable of providing strong leadership, and also because 
of the fear of retaliation should certain politicians be returned to power, the 
military may find it necessary to retain some measure of control over the Govern- 
ment for some time to come—possibly by installing civilians of their own choice 
through a restricted election. A number of civilians have already been brought 
into the Government and there will almost certainly be more. Just as there is 
little doubt that Gen. Pak and his associates are energetic and well motivated, 
it is also clear that in their zeal for reform they have slowed down the economy 
and that they cannot get it moving again without utilizing civilian specialists 
and securing their wholehearted support. 

I have tried above to suggest the answer to the question of why the 
Democratic Party Government headed by Chang Myun failed to attract support 
during the time it held power, even though the people enjoyed more freedom 
under it than at any time in their history. Some modifications of the parlia- 
mentary system in effect during the past year appear to be necessary, but it 
would be premature to conclude that Korea cannot return to some form of 
democracy. As for the suspicions voiced by some that Gen. Pak and others 
now in high positions are unreliable and might be inclined toward Communism, 
I would emphasize that conversations with Koreans who know Gen. Pak, and 
whose opinions I have come to respect, have convinced me that there is no 
reason for concern on this account, and that Gen. Pak is in fact quite as anti- 
Communist as he represents himself to be. Gen. Pak is sometimes described as 
anti-American because Koreans who are unhappy about the present government 
can hardly resist the temptation to hint to Americans that Gen. Pak and others 
might take a course contrary to American interests. There is a predilection 
for character assassination in the Korean society, and even in normal times 
there is no shortage of wild and alarming stories about its major figures. It is, 
of course, true that Gen. Pak and some of the other leaders in the present 
government are nationalists who, unlike many other Korean military figures, 
have not in the past associated closely with American officials. This alone is 
no cause for concern, for if such men understandably resent the considerable 
American influence in Korea, there is at the same time every indication that 
they recognize its practical necessity. 

Passing, finally, to the question of why after massive amounts of American 
aid the situation in Korea seems to be getting worse rather than better, it is 
necessary first to consider the criticisms of the assistance program in Korea, 
then to consider why assistance is provided for Korea and what results may 
reasonably be expected from that assistance. Recently, U.S. congressmen and the 
press have been commenting that aid to Korea has not produced results; that 
after four and a half billion dollars of assistance economic conditions are far 
from satisfactory; that North Korea is moving ahead faster than the south, and 
that democracy in the south has not been preserved. Although a number of such 
criticisms are valid some misleading impressions have also been created. In the 
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first place, critics too often forget to mention that Korean War damage is 
assessed at roughly three billion dollars, while a great part of the four and 
a half billion dollars in aid has of necessity gone into military support. Nor 
is it true that there has been no improvement as a result of the assistance pro- 
gram. There were dramatic changes during the years of reconstruction im- 
mediately after the Korean War, and I was myself surprised at the improved 
appearance of the cities and the people when I returned to Korea in 1957 after 
two years’ absence. The comparison with North Korea—if one is possible on 
the basis of the information coming from the north—generally fails to take 
into account that, as a glance at pre-1945 Japanese geography books will show, 
the north is more plentifully endowed with underground resources and that 
most of the industrial development was in the northern half of the country 
during the period of Japanese control. When it is remembered also that 
South Korea is tremendously overpopulated, and that this is in part due to 
the movement of perhaps two million people from the north to the south 
prior to and during the Korean War, the assumption of superior management 
in the north seems a hazardous one at best. Since economic aid to under- 
developed countries on a massive scale is a new thing in history, we are learn- 
ing about it as we go along and will have to make adjustments on the basis of 
what we learn. No one but a fool would argue that the aid program in Korea 
has been an unqualified success, or that all Koreans have shared equally in the 
benefits of the aid. But the allegation that the program has come near to 
complete failure is unjustified, and does not contribute to clear thinking on 
the subject of foreign assistance as a whole. 

To those who argue that we have failed to make Korea a “showcase 
for democracy,” it must be replied that there are limits to what any American 
policy can achieve in Korea and that if the mere provision of aid means that, 
in a sense, Americans are interfering in Korea, this kind of interference should 
not be confused with control. There are, to be sure, some Koreans and some 
foreigners who for doctrinaire or other reasons believe that nothing happens 
in Korea except through American design: that it was the Americans who 
installed the Rhee Government, and the Americans who finally decided to 
“dump” Rhee in the spring of 1960. Yet it remains true today, as it was in 
1960, that the major decisions concerning Korean problems are made by 
Koreans, and that there is no way for the United States to “make” Korea a 
democracy. If democracy is ultimately to prove viable in Korea, Koreans them- 
selves will have to commit themselves to it; and the form that democracy takes 
will be the result of Korean experiments and Korean convictions. 

If the purpose of aid to Korea is to prevent the loss of Korea to Com- 
munism through external aggression or internal disintegration, it may remain 
successful for a long time to come. If, on the other hand, we imagine that we 
can insure a steady, uninterrupted development of democratic values and in- 
stitutions and at the same time maintain political stability, we may be in for a 
series of bitter disappointments. It is our hope that by assistance to a country 
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like Korea we can bring about economic growth and encourage the acceptance of 
democracy. The hope for economic growth is reasonable as long as we remember 
that economic assistance alone will not promote economic development and 
that, even with the right kind of assistance, progress may not be immediate or 
rapid. Similarly, there is; nothing wrong with encouraging the acceptance of 
democracy as long as we realize that this too requires time, and that progress 
toward democracy will not occur at a uniform pace. So far so good; but we 
also desire stability, and here we encounter a problem, for it is far from certain 
that the objectives of economic development, democracy, and political stability 
are complementary ones except over an extended period of time. In the short 
run, they will be difficult to reconcile. 

It would be reassuring to think that economic development will 
guarantee stability, but a glance at the experience of Western nations will show 
that during a period of economic expansion a society may well suffer internal 
disturbances or become involved in conflicts with neighboring societies. One 
may also question whether there is a necessary relationship between economic 
growth and democracy. What is certain is that the introduction of democratic 
values into a society where tradition runs counter to these values is more likely 
to be a cause of disturbance and conflict than an influence for stability. The 
realization of democracy in Korea implies a considerable degree of social— 
perhaps, in a sense, revolutionary—change, since the idea that a government 
should be accountable to the people and responsive to their needs is an ex- 
tremely revolutionary doctrine in a world where all governments deviate from 
this standard and some reject it. 

Yet to recognize the hazards involved is not to abandon a belief in 
democracy as a possible goal for societies other than our own. The assumption 
that progress toward this goal will be uniform or free from conflict or that 
there are any general rules—such as support for any anti-Communist government 
or insistence on the immediate acceptance of democracy—which American 
policy may safely follow will only cause undue discouragement in the face of 
turmoil of the kind we have seen in Korea recently. 

If it be asked, finally, whether there is any difference between South 
Korea under the military government and North Korea under Communism, it 
can be answered that there are many differences of degree, and that these are 
significant—except for those who would believe that orange and blue are 
essentially the same since the spectrum is continuous. The most important 
difference, however, is more fundamental, for in the south there is always the 
possibility of a return to democratic processes. 
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The Society of Japanese Monkeys 


Itani Jun’ichird 


PROVISIONIZING 


T is thirteen years since, at Toi-misaki at the southeastern extremity of 
Kyushu, I first saw a wild Japanese monkey. We were observing the wild 
horses which live on the cape when, one day, on a sunny ridge with a clear 

view down to the Pacific Ocean below, we came across a troop of monkeys. 
They crossed to the ridge beyond the one where we were, chattering to each 
other in an astonishing variety of voices, and eventually disappeared from sight 
behind it. They made an indelible impression on our minds as they passed 
before us: monkeys with bright red faces, mother monkeys with babies on their 
backs, great males marching proudly with their short tails held erect—the very 
essence, one felt, of wild life. 

In 1950 we formed a study group in Kyoto University called the Primates 
Research Group. Our less than ten members, led by Professors Miyaji Den- 
zaburé and Imanishi Kinji, ranged in search of monkeys from the Shimokita 
Peninsula, known as the most northerly point in the world at which monkeys 
are found, all the way down to Yakushima, which is the most southerly habitat 
of the Japanese monkey. We visited with particular frequency Toi-misaki, 
K6-shima and Takasaki-yama in Kyushu, as well as Mino’o, near Osaka, and 
Arashi-yama in the outskirts of Kyoto. We traveled light, with nothing but 
a pair of binoculars slung over our shoulders and a field notebook in our 
pockets. Our search for monkeys took us over pathless mountains, and our 
short list of equipment was later supplemented with a small sickle, an extremely 
useful implement for cutting through dense tangles of thorns and creepers on 
the track of monkeys. 

Nevertheless, though we went in search of monkeys every day, our “bag” 
for the day—the number of monkeys we got close to, and the number we were 
able to get within range of our binoculars—was, like the hunter's daily bag, 
extremely variable. At times, by clearing a way with our sickles through the 
undergrowth down some valley and hiding ourselves behind rocks, we were 
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able to observe a troop of monkeys go down the valley in a well-formed pro- 
cession. Or, by jumping into the midst of a troop when it was spread out 
searching for food, and throwing it into utter confusion by running hither and 
thither among its members, we were able to watch how it restored order in 
its ranks and what it did to avert the crisis. 

But we were not so lucky every day. Free as they were to run and leap 
wherever they chose on the ground or in the trees, their appearances and dis- 
appearances were as bewilderingly sudden as though they were forest sprites. 
On some days, even, they would outmaneuver us so successfully that we would 
walk from dawn to dusk without catching so much as a glimpse of them; on 
such days, we had to be content to take back with us our notes of cries faintly 
heard in the distance, of footprints, of fragments of food they had left scattered 
about, or of their droppings. 

We carried on in this fashion for more than two years. We managed 
in this way to get a general outline of what a troop of Japanese mon- 
keys was like, but there we seemed to stick, unable to achieve a breakthrough. 
Something must obviously be done. So, early in the summer of 1952, we tried 
setting out sweet potatoes and barley on rocks in a deep forest on K6-shima 
through which the monkeys were accustomed to pass, and we confirmed that 
they ate the potatoes. 

In August we visited Ké-shima again, and this time set out larger quanti- 
ties of sweet potatoes and barley at a larger number of points. In time, we 
ascertained that the troop’s wanderings were clearly influenced by the food we 
set out, and also that all the food we set out was cleared up by the monkeys 
within the same day. We next gradually reduced the number of these “pro- 
visionizing” points, till finally we had reduced them to one spot, Otomari Bay, 
the only sandy beach on that small island. On the rocks on this beach we 
would set out large quantities of sweet potatoes and barley. 

On the beach, there was a fisherman’s house of which the monkeys were 
at first wary, refusing to come down to where the food was. However, the 
suspicion and fear they felt toward human beings was eventually no match for 
their greed. Hitherto, we had only snatched glimpses of them through dense 
bushes or trees, but now we had a completely unobstructed view of them on 
the other side of the beach, right before our very eyes. Once they realized 
that we would do them no harm, they gradually grew bolder. Thus the pro- 
visionizing had been a success, and we had achieved our breakthrough. 

For us, it was something like the transfer from a hunting life to an 
agricultural life. Every day so far we had been, unmistakably, hunters. Now, 
however, we sowed our sweet potatoes and barley in one set spot, and at that 
same spot we reaped our harvest: we were farmers, and our harvests were certain- 
ly great. 

Our first task was to distinguish between individual monkeys. Having 
done so, we gave each of them names. This told us the membership of the 
group, as well as relationships between individuals and the. social status of 
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FIG. 1. TROOPS SO FAR PROVISIONIZED 
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each individual, so that eventually we were able to grasp the social structure 
of the troop as a whole. 

At the end of same year, the troop at Takasaki-yama was provision- 
ized. At present, more than twenty troops have been provisionized at various 
points throughout the country (see Fig. 1). We have most of them under siudy 
at the moment, and they have provided us with a remarkably rich source of 
material for making a comparative study of the troops. A number of these 
troops have now been subjected to continuous observation over a period of nine 
years. When it was first provisionized, the Takasaki-yama troop had about 220 
members; this number has now swelled to over 800. Everything that happened 
to the troop in the meantime, as well as the growth of each individual, the births 
and the deaths, were all put down in our field notes, and their analysis is still 
in progress. The object of these studies, of course, is to throw light on the 
society of the non-human primates close to man, and by so doing to trace the 
course that man himself has followed. 


JUPITER 


Dr. C. R. Carpenter, a pioneer of field research on monkeys, tattooed 
identification numbers on each of the Rhesus monkeys he had roaming free on 
Santiago Island, near Puerto Rico. We, however, decided to get to know each 
of them by sight, and gave them names instead of numbers. “Is such a thing 
really possible?” we are often asked; yet in fact, each of us knew the faces of 
at least two hundred monkeys. At first, of course, one uses small individual 
characteristics—a white spot below the left eye, a tuft on the tip of the tail, 
a torn right ear—as aids in identification, but eventually one can distinguish 
a monkey even from his back view. Recognition is possible not through such 
slight peculiarities but through the over-all appearance or individuality. With 
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monkeys, the individual character is quite clearly marked, and such in- 
dividuality is better represented by a name than a number. 

We were responsible for christening more than 1,000 wild monkeys in 
all. Some of them we shall probably never forget as long as we live. One of 
them in particular—a monkey on Takasaki-yama called Jupiter—will always 
be remembered by all of us. He was a monkey of great spirit and valor. Always 
on the alert, he was strict at times to the point of cruelty. He retained these 
qualities all through the eight years that we knew him. When he died, on 
January 16 this year, he must have been over 30. His incisors and canines were 
worn down to the gums, and his skull showed far more aging than any of the 
many skulls of Japanese monkeys in our research rooms. 

Nevertheless, throughout the eight years that we knew him, Jupiter was 
the number-one leader of the Takasaki-yama troop. To his dying day, he re- 
mained king of this especially large troop. Though we missed him, his death 
gave us a chance to study a number of exceedingly interesting problems in- 
volved in understanding the way troops of Japanese monkeys behave. The 
first of these concerns the life-span of the Japanese monkey; another the stabi- 
lity of the leader’s position in the troop. It would not be possible for a single 
individual to retain the position of most dominant leader for as long as eight 
years if the troop did not have a firm framework. 

Yet Jupiter in his last years was quite feeble. Physically, he was no 
match for the younger and more energetic males in the classes known as sub- 
leaders and peripheral males. He could hardly have maintained his position 
without something other than the strength of his teeth and arms. Our nume- 
rous records convinced us that it had some connection with the individual’s 
influence and achievements, and particularly with the confidence of the females 
who make up the center of the troop. Jupiter’s life and death afforded 
valuable evidence in support of this view. 

After Jupiter’s death Titan, the troop’s second leader, took over quite 
smoothly without any chaos in the troop. Where Jupiter had been intrepid 
and adventurous, Titan was a sedate, dignified monkey. It will be interesting 
to study the effect on the troop as a whole of such a difference in the personality 
of the leader. 

From 1953 to 1956, the troop’s affairs were managed jointly by six 
leaders, including Jupiter and Titan. The finest specimens of male to be 
found in the troop, they were always at the center, leading the troop and 
controlling it. Subsequently Pan, who had been third in rank, and Monk, 
who was fourth, disappeared, no one knew where. In all likelihood they had 
not died but left the troop, though we are still in the dark as to the reason. 


DOMINANCE RANK AND CLASS 


Probably no other animal society has the same well-marked dominance 
rank system as that of the Japanese monkey. Suppose, for example, that two 
males of about the same size are sitting a few meters apart and that an orange 
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is rolled in between them. One of the two will get up unhurriedly and help 
himself to the orange with a complete composure that seems to say, “this is 
mine.” The other monkey’s behavior is most interesting, and can oniy be 
described as “seeing and not seeing.” In fact, no trouble at all occurs between 
the two. However many times one repeats this simple “orange test,” the result 
is the same: the same individual always takes the orange, while the other, 
despite a great interest in the proceedings, pretends to be totally unaware of 
what is happening and makes no attempt to take the orange. The former male 
is technically referred to as the dominant and the latter as the subordinate. 

In 1956 the ranks in the Takasaki-yama troop could be arranged in a 
straight line of descent from the first place to about the thirtieth. In chickens 
and mice one can observe a circular system of ranks—A is stronger than B, B 
is stronger than C, C is stronger than A. The linear ranking referred to here, 
however, implies a complete absence of the contradictions inherent in such a 
system. Judging only from this, the society of Japanese monkeys might seem 
to be based on power. However, this dominance rank order is in fact an 
extremely important means of keeping social order, dictated by the presence 
together in the same troop of large numbers of males. The division of food, 
their sexual activities, the control of the troop as a whole and their readiness 
to defend themselves against enemies from without all have this system of ranks 
as their main prop. The dominance rank order among its adult males is, in 
fact, one of the pillars on which the very existence of the troop depends. 

It is quite easy to determine which of two individuals has the ascendancy 
even without relying on the orange test, since the behavior of the monkeys 
among themselves itself shows inferiority and superiority. The tail, for instance 
—in the Japanese monkey less than 10cm. in length—is an extremely sensitive 
indicator of rank. Let us imagine we are at the center of a troop of monkeys 
eating at one of the provisionizing places. One, and one only of the males will 
have his short tail straight up in the air. It means that he is the highest- 
ranking male in the group. Let us imagine now, though, that another, dif- 
ferent male comes ambling up to the group. His tail is up as he comes, and 
the other male, whose tail was up until now, gently drops it. The newcomer 
is the higher in rank. 

Expressions of inferiority are equally well defined. They involve a grimace 
as if the monkey were crying, and are sometimes accompanied by a defensive cry. 
Another admission of inferiority is the action known as “presenting,” which is 
identical with that of the female during copulation. Before a superior, a male 
will go on all fours and present his buttocks, and the dominant individual will 
sometimes mount him. Though both are males, this is not a case of homosexual 
behavior, but an affirmation by the two monkeys of the superior-inferior re- 
lationship existing between them. Suppose, for example, one male in a careless 
moment picks up in front of a dominant male an orange that has come rolling 
his way. The dominant male will immediately attack him. The attacked 
male will flee a certain distance, then stop in his tracks and present himself, 
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FIG. 2. 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE TROOP. 
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buttocks foremost, to his attacker. The attacker mounts him in a leisurely 
fashion, as though to say “you see, I’m the stronger,” and everything is forgotten 
and forgiven. 

This provides one way of escape from the strict system of ranks and 
smooths out social relationships among the males. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that the same behavior is to be observed between any combination of two 
males. Particularly among large troops such as that on Takasaki-yama, it is 
observable only between males of about the same age and close to each other 
in rank. If an incident of the kind just described had taken place between a 
male well up in the hierarchy and a young adult male, the only alternative for 
the latter would have been to run away. The young adult male cannot get out 
of anything by “presenting.” 

Any one section of the troop among the male members of which 
presenting and mounting are effective can be looked on as a “class.” To 
take the Takasaki-yama troop as an example, the class structure of the 
males consists of leaders, sub-leaders and peripheral males, the peripheral 
males further having upper, middle, and lower sub-divisions. In the troop as 
it was in 1955, the classes more or less corresponded to the monkeys’ ages. The 
leader class had six members, the sub-leader class ten, and the peripheral male 
class a total of twenty-eight. The leaders occupy the position in the center of 
the group, toget)xer with all the females and infants. The sub-leaders form a 
ring about them, while the peripheral males range about the outer circum- 
ference (see Fig. 2). The males of the leader class contro] and lead the troop; 
the sub-leaders aid them in this, while the peripheral males act as lookouts and 
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scouts, walk in the van and at the rear when the troop moves from one place to 
another in procession, and give warning and defend the troop in times of attack 
from without. It should be mentioned in passing that the females also have 
ranks, but that these are constantly changing and are very unstable compared 
with those of the males. 


PATERNAL CARE 


The behavior of Japanese monkeys can be divided roughly into two 
types centering on the individual and the troop respectively. Activities such 
as the management of the whole troop or keeping watch center on the troop, 
while sleeping and eating, for example, center on the individual. An example 
of a troop activity to be seen in the Takasaki-yama troop is “paternal care.” 

The society of Japanese monkeys has mothers but no fathers. During 
the breeding season that lasts for three or four months in the winter, pairs of 
monkeys, one male and one female, are to be seen at many points in the troop. 
However, these relationships, known as “consort relationships,” last for about 
a week at the most, and when they break up both the male and the female 
seek new partners. Since this kind of relationship between the sexes is only 
known during the breeding season, the babies that are born have no recognized 
father. Despite this, the adult males show a type of behavior exactly identical 
with that of the mother to her own child, and it is this that is known as 
“paternal care.” 

This behavior is observable only during the delivery season from May 
into August, and it is only the elite of the troop’s males, from the leader ~lass 
and sub-leader class, who look after the young monkeys instead of their mothers. 
The infants who are thus looked after are all either one or two years of age; 
up to one year the males and females are lumped together, but on reaching the 
age of two the males gradually go out from the center to the periphery, which 
means that females are more numerous than males among infants of two receiv- 
ing protection. It is the infants of one year, however, who re the chief objects 
of such care, most of them children whose mothers cannot 'ook after them 
because they are bearing or rearing their next offspring. 

This behavior, though undoubtedly “child care,” is also indirectly effec- 
tive in establishing the individual male’s power in the center of the troop, that 
is, among the females that form its mother-body. We were able to observe 
how a male called Uzen, fourth among the sub-leaders at the time, 1954, made 
his way into the center of the troop by constantly carrying the baby monkeys 
on his back. Normally, a sub-leader would not have had free access to the 
center of the troop, but when he had a baby on his back neither the females, 
who were inclined to nag on such matters, nor the leaders complained. “There 
goes Uzen with his passport again,” we used to say. 

In a few years Uzen worked his way up from fourth to first place among 
the sub-leaders. We had already been witnesses to other such shifts in rank 
among the males, but in no case was the change the result of a struggle—that 
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is, of a clash of opposing forces. The maturing of the individual’s power and 
its influence on the center of the troop seem to be automatically appreciated 
among them, and changes in rank take place extraordinarily naturally and 
peacefully. The hitherto inferior individual in a pair of males will simply 
“mount” his former superior a score or two times; by the time he has done so, 
their ranks will have changed without any struggle of any kind. 

On such occasions it is very important, it seems, that the stronger male’s 
new dominance should be backed up by recognition from the other monkeys 
in the troop. Paternal care is one sign of the desire to impress the center of 
the troop, and Uzen showed the tendency particularly strongly. It is a my- 
stery, then, why Uzen, in the autumn of 1960, should quite summarily have 
abandoned his position as first among the sub-leaders and left the troop. Events 
in the society of monkeys still hold many riddles for us. 

Besides paternal care, there are quite a number of other troop-centered 
activities which, though “social” behavior, conceal a machinery whereby the 
accumulation of the action eventually affects the individual’s position. The 
activity of the leaders, particularly toward the females, known as “contro! 
attack” is an example, and so is an action in which the individual shakes a tree 
as hard as he can, crying “ga-ga-ga-ga-ga” in the meantime as though to arouse 
a kind of tension in the troop. In this respect, the reconnoitering and look-out 
activities of the peripheral males are similar. However, although these activities 
seem to be common to every troop, paternal care has been observed only in 
the troops at Takasaki-yama and at Takahashi in Okayama Prefecture. 


CULTURE AND COMMMUNICATION 


Paternal care is not the only difference of custom existing between troop 
and troop. Our studies of the kind of food eaten by different troops have 
revealed all kinds of variations. The monkeys of Takasaki-yama are very fond 
of the fruit of the muku (Aphananthe aspera) tree; the hard stone inside they 
either throw away or swallow whole to be excreted later. The monkeys on 
Arashiyama, however, break the stone with their teeth and eat the albuminous 
matter inside. The monkeys at Mino’o dig up the roots of the yam to eat, and 
also eat snails. The monkeys at Taishaku-kyé eat the bark of pine trees. 
Monkeys on Mount Ryézen in the Suzuka range are known to catch and eat the 
flesh of hares while the snow is on the ground in the winter. Some of the 
monkeys in troops living on the coasts of Wakasa and two or three other places 
eat shellfish. These are all habits which cannot ordinarily be observed in other 
troops. 

One troop, thus, will eat things which other troops will not. This means 
that Japanese monkeys do not, simply, eat anything that seems likely as food 
but that the troop has its own fixed ideas of what is edible and what inedible. 
Obviously these ideas are handed down within the troop. Such behavior and 
customs are referred to as “protoculture.” Other characteristics besides food 
habits that are looked on as cultural phenomena include sexual behavior and 
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social organization. For instance, males in the Taishaku-kyé troop do not 
practice masturbation. Again, the monkeys on Yakushima have a habit called 
“testing,” in which the male lifts up the female's tail to inspect her external 
genitals. The most conspicuous indication of the compactness of a troop is 
the density of individuals. In one of the Shédo-shima troops, individuals are 
almost touching, something which is not found in other troops. 

We were able to observe the process whereby a number of activities 
gradually formed themselves into elements in the culture of that troop. In 
1953, a young female in the K6-shima troop began to wash in the sea the potatoes 
that we set out on the beach. Little by little, the habit spread to other mon- 
keys in the troop, until today a full two-thirds of all the individuals in the 
group invariably wash their potatoes before eating them, and the practice is 
more or less completely established as an element in the troop’s cultural life. 
The washing of the sweet potatoes spread gradually, to the first young female’s 
playmates, to her brothers and sisters, then to their particularly intimate as- 
sociates. 

We once experimented to see how the habit of eating caramels—an 
entirely unfamiliar food—would spread among the Takasaki-yama troop. The 
trial, conducted over a period of more than one year with one hundred indi- 
viduals whom we recognized by sight, produced the following conclusions: 
Infants of under three were extremely positive in their attitude toward new 
things, and were quick to start eating the caramels. The acquisition rate 
dropped considerably with age, however, and elderly individuals proved most 
conservative of all. As in the case of washing the sweet potatoes, the habit 
spread from the individual to those particularly close to him; the acquisition 
rate of female monkeys with infants was quicker, thus, than that of adult males, 
while that of leaders and sub-leaders who practiced paternal care was quicker 
than that of the peripheral males who did not. The channels for the spread 
of new cultural elements which were thus revealed were probably also followed 
in the first place by the old-established elements, being transmitted from senior 
to junior members of the troop. 

However, this spreading and handing-down of customs is a completely 
one-sided form of communication. The individual learns by observing another 
individual, with whom it has an extremely close relationship, performing some 
unfamiliar action; the latter never tells him “this tastes good,” or “you should 
try this,” or “the sand comes off if you wash it.” The faculty of communica- 
tion which would make such directions or explanations possible is not developed 
in the Japanese monkey. They have over thirty different kinds of vocalization, 
but these are used for other purposes. 

These different kinds of vocalization can as a whole be divided into 
“calling” and “crying.” Calling is usually used for communication between the 
individual and the group, and is not accompanied by any violent emotion. Most 
of the varieties consist of exchanges such as those used when the troop sets out 
or calls a halt, signals en route, calls from the vanguard or the rear of the 
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procession, and so on. This extremely varied calling helps in the maintenance 
of control over the troop in its relentlessly nomadic life, since in the dense 
forest or bush they have to rely principally on their ears rather than their eyes. 

Unlike “calling,” “crying” is usually backed up by some strong emotion. 
It might be better in fact, to say that the sound produced is itself part of a 
violent emotional outburst. Mostly the basic emotion is anger or sorrow, and 
the occasion is usually social contact between individual and individual, the 
function being the adjustment of the social relationship between the two. 

A characteristic feature of the vocalizations produced by the Japanese 
monkey is the greater variety to be found in calling as opposed to crying. There 
is also another, warning cry which, though used for communication between the 
individual and the group, has a particular type of urgency and violence. A 
shrill cry of “kuan” is emitted, always by a single monkey, whereupon the whole 
troop falls silent and switches to swift preparations for avoiding the enemy 
from without. The whole transition is a very clear indication of the splendid 
teamwork existing in the troop. 

The cries emitted during those activities occurring between individuals 
which have a clear-cut social function—such as the presenting and mounting 
already mentioned—seem so far to be unconnected with any form of speech. 
There do exist cries, suggesting coaxing or compliance, which are extremely 
expressive, but only one or two examples have been observed. Even so, it is 
interesting that such cries should be developing in connection with relation- 
ships involving such things as rank and sex. 

We intend to pursue our studies of the Japanese monkey still further 
yet. We are hoping, for example, that provisionization will yield many further 
harvests. This is obviously a heresy viewed in the light of natural history's 
traditional prohibition against disturbing the objects of study in any way. 
How otherwise, though, could we have peered into the innermost workings of 
their society? With a number of troops, we have worked out blood relation- 
ships between the members, and are carrying out research on this basis. Using 
such methods of study, we have so far observed no instances of sexual relation- 
ships between mother and son; discoveries such as this are undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance in considering the evolution of our own human society. 
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A Short Story 


Thistledown 


Funabashi Seiichi 


T was a terrible mistake, beyond repair either for me or for Chika; but until 
the final judgment was pronounced I went on denying my mistake. It 
was not that I need have been unaware of it. Rather that I chose not to 

be aware of it. 

I am in my sixties, the father of two sons and two daughters. My older 
son is married and has a six-yearold daughter. I have a sister in her mid- 
seventies and a brother two years older than I, and a number of living aunts 
and uncles as well. My parents are dead, it is true, but it may nonetheless 
be said that the Ichimatsu clan flourishes and sends out branches in all direc- 
tions. Hence there are scarcely perceptible restraints from above and from 
below and from all sides, and sometimes I have had to admit to a feeling of 
being caught in a vise. 

My wife, Sugi, died when I was forty-six. She was ill for only seven 
days, and seemed to hurry from me. I was not conscious of any very intense 
grief, however, and was able to bury her as people are ordinarily buried. 
Sugi was from the Mitsuchi family. The marriage was arranged by our two 
families, and, though conscious of a vague dissatisfaction, as of trying to 
scratch an itching foot through a shoe, I had not the spirit to turn elsewhere 
for satisfaction. The years of a most mediocre and ordinary marriage passed 
and we found ourselves with two sons and two daughters. 

Even though it was a somewhat unexciting marriage, I managed to 
keep from being too bored while Sugi was alive. After her death my loneli- 
ness was complete. My one entertainment was playing the piano after work 
for my younger daighter, Wakako. 

When the second anniversary of Sugi’s death had passed people began 
urging me to remar’y. One candidate rather interested me: a young woman 
of twenty-six, a violin instructor in the R. School of Music who had lost her 
husband some years before and who had no children. In addition to thus 
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fulfilling the usual requirements, she could play the violin to my piano and 
so make a companion for me in my hobby. The only difficulty was the opposi- 
tion of my older daughter, Asako, who did not like music. My piano was 
maddening enough, she said, and if she had to have a violin too she could not 
stay in the same house with us; and so the suggestion came to nothing. 

I could not allow myself happiness at the expense of the family. The 
most important thing was the wishes of the children, all old enough to have 
ideas of their own. My second wife would be less my own property than my 
first wife had been. When a possible bride was suggested, therefore, the ques- 
tion of how well I would get on with her was less to the point than the ques- 
tion of how well the children would. If I approved and they disapproved, then 
the difficulties were virtually insurmountable. There were moreover four 
of them, and if only one of the four disapproved that was the end of the 
matter. When there was a quite ideal candidate who pleased all the children 
and did not unduly displease me. the refusal would come from the other side— 
4 family with all those children was quite out of the question, we would learn. 
And so the talk of my finding a second wife would burn up and sputter and 
die down again, a successic:: of flashes in the pan. It was odd, because so many 
people came with proposals, a number of them very enthusiastic too. 

My older son found a wife first. I am told by the girls that he and his 
wife met on their way to class when he was in the university and she in a girls’ 
high school, and that theirs is what is called a love marriage. Having never 
been in love myself, I could not huid back a certain curiosity. I was not 
jealous. Solicitous, rather, of the relationship. 

I had been sleeping upstairs since Sugi’s death, but with the marriage 
I moved downstairs with my younger son. When he married I would have to 
move in with one of the girls, and when they married where would I go? 
From time to time a loneliness would come over me. 


According to my diary, Chika first appeared on the morning in 1940 
when the second Konoe Cabinet was formed. I was looking at the list of new 
ministers when the garden gate opened and I heard Chika’s footsteps, beyond 
the green summer foliage. 

My eyes moved slowly from the newspaper to the garden, and I started 
up. A diapiiznous gauze kimono with a modest iris pattern, a green obi—in 
the blinding summer iight there was a spot of sudden, cool freshness. 

I did not know who she was. I could not remember having seen her 
before. I turned to the garden and asked her name. 
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Chika flushed and looked down, and stood there for a time among the 
foliage, her eyes moist. Then she bowed politely, so low that the kimono 
rose sharply from the white nape of her neck. 

“It’s good to see you again,” she said. 

But who would she be? I still did not know, and I almost doubted my 
eyes. A daphne bush and a clump of hydrangeas stood between us. She 
made no motion toward coming nearer. She apologized in a small voice for 
having come through the garden gate uninvited—she had found the front 
door locked. I shall never forget that first impression. A little girl whose 
name I did not know came rippling into the garden like a breeze, and stood 
there as if lost in the summer greenery, her cheeks faintly flushed, her throat 
whiter than the whitest flower. It was hard to believe that she could be real. 

Holding up the long sleeves of her kimono, she pushed her way through 
the greenery. 

Reality came back as she told me of herself. Yet the strangely beautiful 
impression of those first seconds has stayed with me. Already in my fifty-fourth 
year, I first felt the waters of spring well up from deep within me. I was as 
giddy and confused as an adolescent. 

She was a distant relative of my dead wife, and she remembered me 
from a visit I once made to the family. I had forgotten her, however. It was 
but natural that I should have, seeing that she could have been no more than 
twelve or thirteen at the time. Sugi was from the city of S., where Chika also 
lived. Chika had graduated from a girls’ high school in Tokyo, she said. 
An acquaintance of hers, one Kanamori Jiré, had been drafted into the B. 
Regiment, and she had come to Tokyo to see him off. Now that she was here 
she thought she would like to stay and take lessons in the tea ceremony, flower 
arranging, and music. All this she told me by little fits and starts. 

“It will be an imposition, I know, but do you suppose I might stay 
here?” She spoke with a little more force. For me it would be an untold 
delight to have a pretty girl to look at, and it was my impulse to invite her in 
at once. The decision about allotting rooms, however, was not mine alone. 

I discussed the matter with the girls, and they thought we might give 
her the maid’s room, a very small room by the kitchen. The girls debated 
whether it would be right to treat Chika as if she were a maid, but for me 
the mere fact of having her with us would be justification enough. Perhaps, 
seeing the satisfaction rise to my face, the girls guessed my secret. 

And so Chika came to occupy the maid’s room. I promptly set about 
cleaning the sooty place. I took up the mats and aired them, and spread 
insecticide. As though they felt reservations from the outset about this 
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sudden invader, the girls were not co-operative. One of them would bring a 
bucket and coldly drop it down beside me unfilled. I fear that from that very 
first day Chika ' ad reason to feel hurt. I took care to say nothing to the girls, 
however, and went myself to the washstand in back to fill the bucket. 

A day or so later Chika went to say good-bye to Kanamori Jiré. Un- 
fortunately there was a pelting rain that day. Having no umbrella of her own 
she borrowed one from Asako, but a violent wind came up and in the con- 
fusion at Shinagawa Station she broke it. She came home thoroughly drenched, 
at about eleven in the evening. We were lucky that it was summer—had 
this happened in the autumn or winter she would probably have mace herself 
ill. But in view of what happened afterwards, might it not have been better 
if a danger signal had come early? 

The lower part of her body was attractive enough even when dry, and now 
the pink crepe underskirt clung to the perforated cotton kimono, and the line 
of the well-fleshed thighs came up clearly, so seductive that I was almost dizzy. 

“Did you see Mr. Kanamori, or whatever his name was?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He told me to take care of myself, and he asked me to give his respects 
to you, even though he has never met you.” 

Later I learned that he had told her in effect not to wait for him, but 
upon that matter we did not touch at the time. Chika was more worried about 
the umbrella. Did an umbrella repairman come around, or was there an umbrella 
shop near-by? What did we do about damaged umbrellas? She went on 
asking until I was tired of listening to her. Then she turned to repairing the 
umbrella herself, but the ribs were broken and the handle was bent, and in 
general the damage was nothing an amateur could hope to mend. 

I asked her what difference an umbrella made, and told her not to fret 
so. She replied that umbrellas were not easy to find these days, and that she 
scarcely knew what to say to Asako, ruining an umbrella the very first time 
she borrowed it. Should she have me apologize for her? But she would be 
scolded in any case. Her face pale and worried, she seemed to have no 
intention of changing the wet kimono. I told her that she wouid be ill if 
she went on fretting, and :uiued to go to bed. 

I could nox sleep. Was Mr. Kanamori Chika’s lover? He was some 
sort of sectior chief in the S. branch of the F. Bank, and he was still a non- 
commissioned officer. it must have been very difficult for him, seer off on 
the long roac. from which he had little hope of returning, in a pelting rain 
by the one he loved. And yet there was the other side: the thought of a 
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beautiful woman like Chika standing there in the rain with her broken umbrella 
was enough to make me jealous. As I lay sleepless, thinking of this and that, 
I came to feel both jealous and resentful of Mr. Kanamori. I thought what 
a pleasure it would be to fight a long fight and take back the part of Chika’s 
heart he had occupied. It was a most immoral night that I passed. 


So Chika came to live with us; but not a month had gone by before 
she told me that she could not stand it any more and wanted to go home. 
Startled, I led her to the parlor, and ordered her to tell her reasons. She 
said she could not. My first suspicion was of my younger son, Akihiko. 

It was not impossible that Akihiko had made advances. But Chika 
loved Mr. Kanamori. Had she then decided that if she was to be faithful 
to him it would be inappropriate to stay on here? I could not bring myself 
to ask so bald a question of an unsullied girl, however. I only sought to 
keep her from leaving Tokyo. Finally she burst into tears. I laid a hand on 
her shoulder and told her not to cry. I would make life better for her, I 
promised. She must beiicvc me. What did we care if people gave us suspicious 
glances? Or did she not trust me either? At this point she lifted her tear- 
filled eyes: 

“It doesn’t matter what people think.” 

“Who has been making trouble for you, then?” 

She did not answer. 

“Tell me. How can I know otherwise?” 

With that she seemed to make up her mind. She said that strange 
rumors about our relations were passing among my sons and daughters. 

“I wondered if that might not be it. But why care what they think? 
We have nothing to feel guilty about before anyone, so let them say what 
they want. But who is the worst of them? Asako, I imagine.” I pressed 
her, and she nodded. I already knew that it could be no one but Asako. 

I asked other questions, and suddenly I felt the rage boil up. I left 
the parlor. Finding Asako in a corner of the kitchen, I gave her several hard 
slaps across the face, and, still not satisfied, took her by the hair and threw 
her to the floor. It was a very ill-considered thing to do. 

In a moment of anger, I did what no father should do. Chika’s position 
would only become worse, and I myself would lose what sympathy I had had; 
but it is man’s sad fate that he is not always able to control his temper. 

Asako and I became enemies from that day. To lose his temper and 
work injury upon an adversary is the misstep the righteous man should be 
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most on his guard against. He should not relax his guard even when the 
adversary is his own child. 

And because of my violence, Chika and I were in a more difficult 
position. I had gone to the extreme of hitting my own child in arguing 
Chika’s purity, and I could scarcely approach her while my words were still 
fresh. But the fact that the resulting encumbrances operated to keep Chika 
from leaving Tokyo brought me a great sense of repose. 

As the war went on there came changes in our family. My older son 
was drafted and his wife went back to her own family, and so I moved up- 
stairs again. My younger daughter Wakako went to work for a bureau in 
the Munitions Ministry to avoid the Women’s Voluntary Corps, and presently 
Akihiko too was sent abroad. Thus our housing problem was solved, and the 
problem became rather one of having someone to watch the house during the 
daytime. Then Chika went home to take care of her ailing mother. 

I cannot put my loneliness into words. While Chika was with me she 
had taken care of seeing that I was fed, and before that the duty had been 
Wakako’s. Now, with Wakako out working, there was only Asako to turn to. I 
was not comfortable with Asako, and causes for annoyance were constantly 
arising. Asako for her part made it plain enough that she thought me a 
nuisance. My home had become a place of desolation. As always, however, 
I stayed away from the other places to which a man goes for solace. 


An urgent letter came. Chika’s mother had died. With the funeral 
and all, Chika would not be returning to Tokyo for the time being. Mr. 
Kanamori, the message continued, had been sent to Bataan. 

I was seized with an exasperation as of having cast away the jewel I 
held in xy hand. I had to admit that I was in love with Chika. If I was 
not, why should I be in such agitation? I had not been near a woman in the 
more than eight years since Sugi’s death. Some may think I am lying when 
I say so, but I would think it stupid to lie about such a thing. In the whole 
time of our association I had laid my hand on Chika’s shoulder but that one 
time, in the parlor. But the knowledge that she was under the same roof had 
brought me peace and restrained my longings. It was clear that, without her, 
I could not keep my balance for a single day, not for a single hour. 

Though I am ashamed to have to make the confession, I kissed her 
letter over and over again, and clutched it frantically to my chest. “Chika, 


Chika,” I moaned, and roiled on the floor. Why had I not been more aggres- 
sive when I had had her with me? 
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Was it simply that I was no hand with women, the fact that I had had 
a little girl living with me and serving me and yet had been unable to make 
her mine? Among my acquaintances were a number of men who were experts 
at the game. I often heard in detail of their accomplishments, and it should 
have been no trouble at all to use the information in making a conquest of 
the one little girl I had beside me. 

I knew that I could not live without Chika. The next day I set out 
for S., telling Asako that I had business. 

Chika’s house was on the edge of the city, a soy-sauce plant of medium 
proportions. In a dark warehouse behind the main house there were three 
blue vats, probably several centuries old. Each was some eight or nine feet 
in diameter and close to ten feet high, and had a low ladder against it. As 
Chika, in mourning weeds, showed me into the place, the rank smell of mildew 
and crude soy assailed me. From a little catwalk we could see inside the 
vats, a suffocating swamp of crude soy. The fermentation bubbles, giving off 
a dull light, bobbed about like living things. 

“In the old days people were always falling in,” said Chika. “They 
had an awful time finding the bodies.” 

I started up. At that very moment I had been asking myself how it 
would be if I were to embrace Chika and the two of us were to fall into that 
swamp, and so disappear forever from the world. 

“There is something I must speak to you about this evening. Some- 
where that no one would notice.” I looked around. “How would this be?” 

Chika nodded and smiled. At that moment her hair, beside the deep 
soy vat, gave off a glow like a luminescent sea. 

“It was good of you to come,” she said. “I hardly thought you would, 
and I’m sure that Mother is happy too. It seems entirely different from when 
I was with you in Tokyo.” 

She came a little nearer. For me too things had changed completely. 
I had gone beyond the point where I could be expected to behave with re- 
straint. 

We were called to the altar for the reading of sutras. All the relatives 
were there, including Sugi’s sister and other members of that branch of the 
family. 

The seat of the chief mourner was vacant. It was for Chika. 

There was an old, yellowing photograph of the mother on the coffin. 
She was the image of Chika, who sat directly opposite me. The first thing 
that struck my eye was a wreath of flowers beside the coffin, and on it a ribbon 
bearing a name: Kanamori Jiré. 
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I felt a slight shock as I saw the name there below the white dahlias and 
carnations. Chika had told me that Mr. Kanamori was on Bataan, and it was 
therefore most unlikely that he would be ordering flowers for the funeral. 
Probably his parents had sent the wreath in his name. There was something 
silently ominous about that name. One alarming hypothesis after another 
came to me, boiling and spreading like a storm cloud. I began to feel that I 
had been deceived by Chika. Was not Mr. Kanamori her publicly recognized 
fiancé? Although she had found it convenient to pretend that he was but 
an acquaintance, was he not openly accepted as her future husband? It was 
clear, from the size of the wreath, that he was a man of some means. However 
much these old bones of mine might yearn for Chika, I was to Mr. Kanamori 
as a retired soldier to an active. What sort of humiliation would I be sub- 
jected to, an old fool who knew no better at his age than to go picking flowers 
that already had owners. 

Blind to the ways of love, and deluded into rating myself too highly, 
I had thought to have a romance with a young girl. I did not know my place. 
Let me say it again: I had two sons, two daughters, and a grandchild. I was 
not being sufficiently objective when I accused Chika of deceiving me. She 
had Mr. Kanamori, and she could scarcely be expected to love me. She had 
but come to stay with me and learn the tea ceremony, flower arranging, and 
the samisen while Mr. Kanamori was off doing his duty, and these studies were 
by way of preparation for the day when he would return and they would have 
their home. 

There was nothing more to say. I had been planning how, after the 
funeral, I might have a talk with her alone, but my determination quite evapo- 
rated. Nothing seemed worth the effort. I was like a Rip van Winkle 
awakening from the long dream to find himself an old man. 

I looked up. Before me Chika was slightly bowed, a rosary in her hands. 
Her throat was white, her skin was fresh—such a beauty could have little to 
do with me. Had I deceived myself? Had I, in the course of time, made a 
terrible miscalculation? But there were so many things that should have told 
me. She had seen him off in a pounding rain, and it was no common thing 
for a young girl to go marching through a storm with no care for how she 
looked. No doubt they had quite surrendered themselves to each other, or at 
least made a fast promise. No doubt her mother had given her consent while 
she lived, and no doubt his father had set out the name thus ostentatiously 
because Chika was accepted as his daughter-in-law. 
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I came to understand everything as the sutras were being read. It would 
be foolish even to ask. No matter how I tried to look elsewhere, I could not 
keep my eyes from coming back to that name: Kanamori Jiré. 

Nothing has been harder for me to endure, more endless, than the 
prayers that afternoon. My very knees were trembling. 

I was aware that Chika looked at me twice during the services, but 1 
looked away. I wanted only to be by myself as soon as possible, to think every- 
thing over. To think deeply, quietly. 

Telling her that I had suddenly remembered urgent business, I caught 
an evening train. 

She looked bewildered. “But why, now that you have come all this 
way? We can’t let you go in such a hurry. Can’t you stay at least one night?” 

It was a high, sweet voice, a tone of which I was immoderately fond. 
However bad a mood I was in, I always smiled when I heard it. But that one 
day it failed to melt me. I said that I had to leave, and the train pulled out 
of S. as evening was in the sky. The going had been good, the coming back 
was bad. 

I-could not get inside the crowded carriages, and had to stand on the 
coupling. Each clanking was like the lids of hell boiling up. Only a few 
hours before, I had set out to meet Chika, my chest swelling with romantic 
anticipations, and the noise of the dirty train had made no difference. Now 
I was without hope. Old, bereft of confidence, I felt that every human relation- 
ship was a burden, and the thought of facing my daughters was most dis- 
agreeable. 

Fortunately they had been out since morning. Only the old cook was 
in the house. It hardly seems right that I should not have wanted to see my 
daughters and yet should have felt disconsolate to learn that they were out; 
but so it was. I went into the parlor and, still in my traveling clothes, opened 
the piano. Almost of their own accord, my fingers moved into the second 
Chopin sonata, the one in B flat minor. I thought of Chopin and George 
Sand, and tried not to think of Chika. 


But the loneliness was still intense as the days went by. I would be 
taken by a sudden impulse to forget my pride and go running back to Chika. 

That night there was a downpour. 

Probably finding my behavior distasteful, the girls had gone out in the 
morning and still were not back. I sat vacantly in the empty house, waiting 
for nothing. 
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I had nothing to entertain myself with but the piano, and when I went 
to the piano I was always bewitched by Chopin. A love of Chopin is my 
fortune, my fountain of youth, my religion. And outside was the tempest. 

The night seemed to call for one of Chopin’s masterpieces, the Raindrop 
Prelude. One day George Sand went shopping in Palma and a fierce storm 
came up. Terrified for her safety, a white-faced Chopin imagined the sound 
of the rain dropping on the weirdly beautiful flesh of the drowned corpse, it 
is said, and what he played on the piano was the Raindrop Prelude. 

Just as I was finishing the prelude for I do not know which time, I 
heard, through the pounding of the rain, the faint voice of someone calling 
me from below the parlor window. 

Drowned in the rain, the voice had probably not at first reached me. 
A little more clearly, I heard it again, a woman’s voice. 

It was as if a ghost were calling me. I stiffened, and took my fingers 
from the keys. I ran to the window and listened. Someone was calling me, 
not a ghost but Chika. 

I quickly unlocked and opened the window. The rain was still beating 
down, and Chika was standing in it without an umbrella. 

“What's happened?” I asked. 

“But you ran off like that without saying a word. I was sure something 
had annoyed you, and I had to see you.” 

“And what about the others? Well, come in, anyway.” 

I reached down to lift her through the window. She weighed perhaps 
a hundred pounds. I remember having chanced to hear Asako say that when 
they had gone together to a hot spring, Chika had weighed just ninety-six 
pounds naked. That night in kimono and obi and the rest she may have come 
to a hundred. Lifting a hundred pounds should have been no problem, but 
I am old, and it was a struggle to get her through the window. The first time 
I tried I dropped her. The second time, summoning all my strength, I took 
her firmly by the waist and managed to pull her through. 

She was barefoot, the skirts of her kimono tucked high. The coincidence 
was astonishing. George Sand coming back to Chopin in the rain, drenched 
and half naked, her shoes lost in the flood, must have looked exactly like Chika. 

I glanced at the clock on the mantle. It was nearly one in the morning. 

“Where did you walk from?” 

“There were no more trains, and I had to walk from Shinagawa.” 

“You must have been terrified. Women don’t go walking alone at this 
hour of the night.” 

“But I was in such a hurry that I had no time to think.” 
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“Well, at least dry your feet.” 

“Yes.” 

“And then change clothes.” 

“The girls?” she asked, a worried expression on her face. 

It came to me that I had been too drunk with Chopin to notice whether 
the girls were home or not. I supposed that they were and that, hearing my 
Chopin and guessing the mood I was in, they had gone to their rooms. They 
were not the sort of delinquents to stay out all night without my permission. 

My reply seemed to put her at ease. For the first time a bright, fresh 
trace of color came to the pale face. The image of the smiling Chika in her 
wet kimono that night is as unforgettable as the Chika of our first meeting, 
in the greenery of the summer garden. 

Presently she came back from the bath and stood before me in a fresh 
kimono. Because I loved, I could not keep back jealousy. Taking on a some- 
what more distant manner, I asked: “Is Kanamori Jiré publicly recognized 
as your fiancé?” 

Chika seemed surprised, but she did not look down. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because it seems to be written on the faces of your whole family.” 

“And that is what annoyed you?” 

“It would do no good to be annoyed. I've learned not to care one way 
or the other.” 

That was the reverse of the truth. I wanted to take all of Chika and 
make her mine, that very night. I wanted to take her from Mr. Kanamori 
and make her my property, to plant upon her a mark commemorating the 
occasion. 

“But now that I’m back, you needn’t worry any more,” said Chika, pin- 
ning up a stray lock of hair. 

“I want to know whether or not Mr. Kanamori has left you in my 
charge,” I said after a time. “If so, I want to send you back.” 

“But I told you that Jiré was in the Philippines.” 

With that she burst into tears. 

I thought of taking her in my arms. Instead I turned and staggered 
toward the stairs. She was still sitting on the carpet. I looked back several 
times, but did not ask her to come with me. 


I waited. There was no sound on the stairs. I undressed and stretched 
out in bed. I could not very well shout, nor could I clap my hands for her. 
I could certainly not go down and lead her up. 
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Tonight, in my intoxication over Chopin and the Raindrop Prelude, 
while the rain sounded, I had become aware of Chika outside, drenched like 
George Sand, and, in my delight, I had felt the gloom of the days before 
vanish like the dew. I had taken Chika in my arms and told myself I would 
have all of her; and now, at the last moment, Chika herself hesitated. Was 
there something wrong with my vessel, that the water should leak out from some 
crack I had not noticed? Or did I have some hidden enemy? 

I lay in bed and listened. It was near dawn. Chika would be sitting 
on the carpet in silence. Did she not breathe? Did her heart not beat? I 
began to wonder if her coming was not a dream, to wonder if I had seen a 
phantasm. 

A brighter light began to come through the eastern transoms. I heaved 
a heavy sigh. 

The mysterious, the miraculous, the worshipful—they come only under 
cloak of night. Now the anticipation had vanished, to be followed only by 
weariness dribbling over my heart. 

The storm passed, and with it the crisis in my relations with Chika. I 
had brought Chika all the way back from S., but in my intoxication that she 
had come I had made a mistake in timing, and so failed to win her. A mis- 
calculation, perhaps, of a fraction of a second. 

One night I came home at about ten after drinking with friends. When 
Chika appeared in the hallway I pretended to be drunk and tried to take her 
in my arms. 

She pushed ize away. “Miss Yagi is here, from home. I said you were 
away but she stayed on.”’ 

She seemed upset, as though she did not know where to turn. I did 
not know Miss Yagi. I feit my intoxication leave me. Before I could answer, 
the breakfast-room door opened and there was Yagi Ritsu. The person stand- 
ing before me as if she were someone I ought to remember was in her forties, 
her face belligerent and her teeth bared. Something about her manner sug- 
gested the professional lady. She could not have been described as a person of 
great refinement. But now that she had announced herself I could scarcely 
ignore her. For better or for worse, I opened the door to the parlor, led the 
Yagi person in, and spoke to her cordially. Chika brought us cold barley tea. 
As she was about to withdraw the Yagi person called her back in a loud voice. 
“You can hear what I have to say tonight too. If you run away there’s no point 
in me coming all this way to see you.” She bared her teeth again. 


“And just what is it that brings you?” I asked, somewhat coldly. 
“Well, first of all let me tell you the position I'm in. Why should I 
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hide anything? I’m the one that brought Chika and young Mr. Kanamori 
together. Be quiet, Chika. I can’t talk if you're going to be forever inter- 
rupting me. Young Mr. Kanamori is a Japanese gentleman, and so when he 
went off to war I suppose he naturally told Chika they should forget what 
promises they made. He probably wouldn’t come back alive anyhow, he must 
have said, and he didn’t mean to keep Chika tied down her whole life long 
by silly promises. So let’s make a clean break, he said. If you find someone 
else while I’m away, don’t worry about me, he said, like a real gentleman. 
But make no mistake about it, you can tell from the letters that come back 
that young Mr. Kanamori is still thinking about Chika. As long as those 
letters keep coming back I don’t want Chika to go forgetting him.” There 
was nothing illogical about the Yagi person’s beginning, and I could only listen. 

“And so?” I pressed her to go on. 

“I don’t know what Chika has been saying to you, but back in the 
country anyone you bothered to ask would tell you that Chika and young Mr. 
Kanamori were engaged. Chika’s mother meant to have the wedding the 
minute he came back. And so what happens?” Stressing the words, she 
glowered at me. “Even before the mourning is over she comes running off to 


you. 

“And what then do you suggest that we do?” I suspected from her 
manner that the Yagi person was one who could be bargained with. If such 
was the case, then her conditions should be met, whatever they might be. I 
too spoke with a certain firmness. 

“I suggest nothing at all. It’s late now, but early tomorrow morning 
I'll ask you to let me take Chika home. We can’t make her an unspoiled girl 
again, but, well, we'll just have to close our eyes to what’s gone on between 
the two of you. I have my duties to young Mr. Kanamori. I'll take Chika 
back if I have to tie a rope around her neck and drag her. J’ve my reputation 
to think of, and I'll have to redeem myself before all of them.” The Yagi 
person was clearly not to be dealt with lightly. Her technique as she took 
me on in single combat was formidable. I concluded that it would be senseless 
to try to explain to such a one that my relations with Chika were not as she 
imagined them. A better plan would be to fend off the crisis by slipping a 
certain amount into her hand. I took five thousand yen from a strong box. 

“I believe I can sense that you have known a great deal of the world 
and are well up on the complications that personal feelings can bring. You 
say that you will drag her back by a rope around her neck, but I hardly see 
what good that would do if she were to come running to Tokyo again. The 
heart of the matter is what Mr. Kanamori thinks. Since he has clearly said 
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that all promises should be off and that Chika should be free, it scarcely seems 
that his parents have a right to impose restraints while he is away. I may add 
that my desire to take care of her during that time remains unchanged. When 
he comes back the two of them can once more consider their future. I shall 
be willing to discuss the matter at auy time. If he says that he wants Chika 
back and Chika says that she wants to go back, then I shall immediately send 
her off. I doubt if any other arrangement would be satisfactory to Chika 
herself.” 

In a voice yet shriller the Yagi person made her rebuttal, but it was only 
a repetition of what she had already said, and, sensing that she was faltering 
despite her brave front, I thrust the five thousand yen into her hand. Her 
expression changed and she pushed it back, but when I forced it into the breast 
of her kimono the capitulation was unexpectedly swift. 

Her manner changed once she had accepted the money. In but a moment 
she had quite shifted sides. 

“Well, I don’t know what old Mr. Kanamori will say, but leave every- 
thing to me. I may have to come again and discuss certain complications.” 

“That will be very good of you. I can’t tell you what a relief it is to 
have a person of your discrimination in charge of the matter. Please do your 
best. Chika, ask Miss Yagi to do her best.” 

“Yes.” A slight little figure in a gentian-printed kimono, Chika had 
been trembling with apprehension. A trace of color returned to her face. “Miss 
Yagi, it’s all I ask of you—please do what you can.” She brought her white 
hands together over a gentian at the throat of her kimono. 

Presently the two women left the parlor. Opening the piano I began 
a Chopin mazurka of which I am very fond. 


The next day Yagi Ritsu, all smiles, started for home. There was no 
word afterwards. Perhaps, with her talent for combat, she managed to beat 
the older Mr. Kanamori into acquiescence. But having spoken so prettily to 
Yagi Ritsu, I could not touch Chika, whatever happened, until Kanamori Jiré 
came home. And Chika, having deceived me about Mr. Kanamori, became 
more distant and reserved as I withdrew. Because of che little incident, we 
were forced to behave as if we were nothing to each other. 

The war took a turn for the worse, and B-29 bombers appeared in the 


Tokyo sky. Asako and Wakako tried to persuade me to leave the city. I was 
afraid of the bombers myself, but I could not stand the thought of the four 
of us crowded nose to nose in some little hut. And then there was the fact that 
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I had no relatives in the provinces, and could not immediately think of a place 
to go even if we were to decide to make the move. 

Presently—I do not know whether she was simply ignorant or whether 
she was being disingenuous—Asaxo said: “If we were to ask through Chika’s 
family, I'll bet we could find a room for rent.” 

“A wonderful idea,” said Wakako. “Send off a letter right away, Chika.” 

In some consternation I answered back, and finally I lost my temper. 

“Get out, all of you. I'll stay here until the place burns down,” I shouted. 
And so a chasm opened between the girls and me. Every time they looked at 
Chika and me their faces were colored with a two-toned prism of dislike and 
suspicion. And day by day and night by night the bombings grew worse. 

Finally the girls left. They rented a wing of an old farmhouse across 
the river from S., Chika’s home town. I wanted to go with them, but I let 
them go by themselves. 

And so there were only Chika and I and the old cook. We went on 
sleeping as before, I upstairs, Chika downstairs, the cook in the maid’s room. 
One day great fleets of carrier planes came over, there was an alarm from early 
in the morning, and Yagi Ritsu hurried up asking for shelter, her left arm 
bleeding from a bomb wound. The wound was shallow, and I disinfected it 
and ordered her to lie down for a time. The strong-willed Yagi had her own 
views, however, and she only sat down in a rattan chair. She said that since 
the railway was out between Tokyo and S., she would like to spend the night 
with us. I of course invited her to stay until her arm had healed. 

The all-clear signal did not sound until after dark. 

Said Yagi Ritsu: “What, sir? You're going to sleep alone? Don’t 
worry about me.” 

I laughed. “It’s not just tonight. I always sleep alone.” 

“Fibber.” 

“If you think I’m lying ask the cook.” 

“That's very, very odd.” 

“Nothing odd about it. I have just done what I promised you I would 
do. I said I would wait until Mr. Kanamori came back.” 

“Is that the truth? If that’s the truth, then you're really too well be- 
haved. We can worry about him when he comes back. Till then you just do 
as you like.” 

“I’m afraid that won't be possible.” 

“But with the war going as it is, we don’t know whether he'll be back 
or not. Old Mr. Kanamori is so worried about the bombings that Chika is 
the last thing on his mind. So you see there’s no need to be shy. You just 
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go to bed with her this evening.” 

Yagi Ritsu turned upon me a licentious gaze of a sort I had not noted 
before, or indeed expected from one such as she. At her last words I felt my 
arms and legs go limp, but I held myself under control and only shook my 
head. 

“But, sir, the girls are away and there’s no one to think about. You 
won't have this sort of opportunity again. Why, it’s just letting riches go to 
waste, sleeping in separate rooms. I’m really surprised, that I can tell you.” 
So Yagi Ritsu urged me on. 

Her sudden appearance on that earlier occasion had had the effect of 
cutting my tangle with Chika. She had spoken to my conscience, one might 
say. And had she come this evening as the agent of some devil, to make the 
spring waters start welling again? 

“T'll tell you what I'll do. I'll sleep in Chika’s room tonight, and you 
just go upstairs with her. That’s what you do. I'll take full responsibility.” 

She whispered in my ear, and with her uninjured right hand she gave 
me a jab in the ribs. I felt that I had been found out. But then, whether 
for the good or for the bad, the air-raid alarm sounded again, and a fleet of 
American planes came over. 

It was some hours later that my house was reduced to ashes, not even 
a tile left whole. Chika and I escaped uninjured, but in fighting the fire Yagi 
Ritsu, her left arm already injured, was badly burned on her right ankle. 

For a time we took refuge in a nearby shrine. Given two blankets, we 
somehow managed to keep ourselves alive. The place was full of refugees, and, 
with such an army of chaperones, Chika and I were not able to exchange an 
affectionate word, sharing though we did a single blanket. I devoted myself 
rather to caring for the unfortunate Yagi Ritsu. 

We started our life in the air-raid shelter two weeks later. There in a 
space about two yards by three, with a low wooden flooring and a tin roof, 
the three of us lived, Chika and I and Yagi Ritsu. Yagi Ritsu was unable to 
walk, and I had to carry her to the toilet. 

In another month or so she had fairly well recovered. The air raids were 
aiming at medium and small cities, and S. too was half destroyed. Anxious to 
learn of her family, Yagi Ritsu left us, after long and elaborate thanks. 


This is the last thing she said to me: “Living with you for a whole 
month, sir, I have been able to see for myself how stiff and proper you are. A 
very strange person, a remarkable person—it’s not something iust anyone would 
be up to. I have to admit that I was suspicious at first. I thought you mouthed 
pretty words, but there was no telling what went on in the dark, and sometimes 
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when my ankle was hurting I would lie there all night long keeping watch on 
the two of you. Then I began to feel ashamed of myself for being so suspicious. 
Sut from tonight there are only the two of you, and no one in the world to 
think about. Enjoy yourself. You'll just make yourself sick if you don’t.” 

For the first time in rather a long while, she gave me that odd, licentious 
took. My heart jumped at the words, but, feigning indifference, I escorted her, 
still limping, through the dusty rubble of the bombings to the Yamate Line. 
The station too was a wretched sight. The buildings had been destroyed a 
month or so before, and only an emergency gate was standing. There I left 
Yagi Ritsu. A knapsack on her back, she limped down the stairs, turning back 
time after time to give me a look both lonely and provocative. 

I started for home, lamenting the fall of the country and the collapse 
of my own fortunes; but Yagi Ritsu’s last words were still with me. Tonight 
Chika and I would be alone. I could not keep my heart from racing. When 
I reached the shelter, however, a young man whom I did not know was stand- 
ing beside Chika. There was a pure white bandage over his eyes. I suddenly 
knew that the blind youth was Mr. Kanamori. 


It was in fact Kanamori Jiré. He gave me a military salute. 

“I am very pleased to meet you, sir. Unfortunately I have lost the sight 
of both eyes. You must forgive me for coming while you were out.” He 
spoke in a precise, clear young voice. I felt a certain dizziness which I find 
very hard to describe—and it was only later thai i understood the reasons. 

I stood speechless for a moment, then said: “I have heard a great deal 
about you from Chika, but I did not know that you had been so severely 
wounded. Well, we haven't much to offer, but please stay as long as you can.” 
I would like to think that, compared to the turmoil within, the manner was 
fairly calm. 

But then came Mr. Kanamori’s second arrow: “As a matter of fact, sir, 
I have to have my left eye operated on again here in Tokyo, and I was wonder- 
ing if I might stay with you until the operation. It should be in maybe five 
days or a week.” 

I could not very well refuse. The indictment by public opinion would 
have been severe if I had denied the wishes of a man who had lost both eyes 
in the fight for his country. Whatever the inconvenience, I could not decline 
to take him into the air-raid shelter that was my nest and Chika’s. It would 
simply not have been permitted. 


And so from that night our cramped shelter was occupied by two men 
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and a woman. With Yagi Ritsu it had been two women and a man. 

Mr. Kanamori had had both eyes torn out in an explosion on Leyte. 
He had been operated on in a field hospital to be fitted with artificial eyes, 
but only the right eye was ready. The left would take another month or two, 
he said, removing the bandage to show us his wounds. The right eye was 
nicely done even down to the coloring, and in the dark or from a distance 
one would have been hard put to know that it was artificial. As for the left, 
there was a deep wound beside the eyelid and the pit had been gouged out, 
and in short a person had to look away. He had twice undergone surgery 
on the hospital ship, he said. The pain had been indescribable, but this time, 
he said, there would at least be a certain amount of anesthetic, and he ex- 
pected things to be easier. 

The talk that night was of the fighting, his injury, the trip back; and 
neither Mr. Kanamori nor I touched upon anything that had to do with the 
future. What bothered me most at such times was the loss of my piano. Had 
I had my piano I would have played the night away. I ought to have sent it 
out into the country with Wakako. 

In the middle of the night Chika got out of bed. My every nerve was 
concentrated on her actions, but she seemed to have no interest in Mr. Kana- 
mori. As if running away, she opened the door and slipped from the shelter. 
I thought she might be going to the toilet, and when she did not come back 
I was unable to sleep. 

I listened for Mr. K.anamori’s breathing, kicked off the blanket, opened 
the door, and went out. 

The night was silver with moonlight. By a shelter several houses away 
Chika was sitting forlornly on a stray heap of building materials. I could see 
that her shoulders were shaking. Relieved, I went up to her and spoke in a 
very soft voice. “Can't you sleep?” 

“I’m sorry. Very sorry.” 

“What for?” 

“Jiré comes pushing his way in. I’ve caused you nothing but trouble.” 
She was in tears. 

“But what could you do about it?” 

“Really, he shouldn’t be so forward. And then with his eyes that way 
I'll end up by doing all sorts of things for him. It seems wrong.” 

I laughed. “I’m not a jealous sort. He's a wounded soldier. Do what 
you can for him.” 

“I'm sure Jiré will be glad to know how you feel. But how long can it 


all go on?” 
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“If we try hard enough it can go on and on.” 

“I wonder.” 

“How does Mr. Kanamori feel? I should think that would be the key to 
the matter.” 

Chika did not answer. She seemed to let her tears go, to let them 
sparkle in the moonlight. I probably should have pressed forward, cut away 
what was ambiguous, made our relationship perfectly clear. No—perhaps I 
need not have been so aggressive. Perhaps Chika had slipped from the shelter 
to show me her true feelings, perhaps she was circumspectly trying to seduce 
me—an odd way to put it, but my meaning is that she hoped by having me 
respond appropriately to put us into a position from which we could not with- 
draw. And so, once again, I played my cards badly. 


Mr. Kanamori had said that he would stay five days or a week, but ten 
days went by, and fifteen, and twenty, and there was no indication when he 
would undergo surgery, although Chika did take him to the hospital to be 
examined. And on the other hand I could not evict him. So it dragged on, 
the life of two men and one woman in that shelter. Mr. Kanamori and I 
were both rather civil as men go, but even so inconveniences are bound to 
arise in too constricted a space. It was even worse for Chika, sandwiched be- 
tween us. She often looked and acted as if she had no place to turn. 

One day I had occasion to infer that Mr. Kanamori was a great drinker. 
He had tried to hide the fact. 

I visited an old friend and managed to obtain a bottle of saké. Since 
there was no fuel, I had to offer it to Mr. Kanamori cold. At first he accepted 
reticently, but two or three decanters seemed to loosen him a bii. He asked 
questions about the introduction to “Kreutzer Sonata,” which I had read to 
him some days before. Then he began calling for Chika, and made her sit 
beside him, and greatly upset me by insisting that she drink. 

I myself drink very little. I suppose I would drink perhaps one cup to 
his ten, and Chika was flaming red after only a few sips. 

It was all the fault of the saké, I told myself. It had been my fair 
appraisal that when they were sober there was nothing suspicious about rela- 
tions between Chika and Mr. Kanamori. That they now came to seem so 
friendly, I believed, was the fault of drink. 

Host and guest became turned about, and I was an outsider, almost 
wholly left out of the exchange of cups. Overcome with jealousy, I held my- 
self back even as I thought what a pleasure it would be to kick over the table. 
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I was coming to regret what I had done, but it was too late. Why had 
I read Tolstoi, why had I come home with that bottle? Was I being kind? 
Or was I only demonstrating my cleverness? I did not know. 

“One more drink, sir. Just one more.” Mr. Kanamori waved a cup 
in what he sensed to be my direction. 

Said I: “I have had quite enough.” 

Said he: “What about Chika, then?” 

“No, no. I’m no drinker. You can’t see, but I’m flaming red. Isn't 
that right?” She turned to me. “You've never seen me this red before, have 
you?” 

“It's all right as long as you don’t go pale.” He too turned to me. 
“Isn't that so? It doesn’t make any difference if you just get red.” 

“May I have another, then?” 

Reluctantly, I nodded, my face rather sour. Finally I said: “You've 
had enough, Chika.” 

That rather put a pall over the party. Then, in a voice like a cracked 
bell, Mr. Kanamori burst into a war song. I was startled. When he had 
finished all the war songs he knew he began on folk songs. I thought that for 
the first time I was seeing him naked. 

“Now it’s your turn,” he said to me. “It’s his turn, isn’t it, Chika?” 

I felt as if I had had cold water dashed over my spine. I was a lover 
of Chopin. It seemed too much that I should be asked to join in his cheap 
army songs. but I was alarmed. I would have wanted to die if, after my 
refusal to join him, Chika had taken my place. 

Presently Mr. Kanamori rolled over and began snoring. 

It was late, and after tidying the place up I took, as always, the farthest 
blanket to the right. I wanted to reprimand Chika, briefly but severely, but 
I kept my peace. Though she had been quick to note my displeasure, a look 
of reproval was clear on her face. If I felt that way, then why had I brought 
the bottle in the first place, she was asking. 

Mr. Kanamori was spread out even more generously than usual, and, 
with the shelter constricted at best, Chika and I were pressed against each 
other. When after a time I turned over I felt soft flesh against my foot. It 
would be Chika’s ankle. Instinctively I started to pull back, but the warm- 
blouded ankle, the heel, the sole of the foot, were enough to bring life to my 
chilly old foot. I left it against hers. She seemed to be pulling at it. She 
slept quietly, or pretended to be sleeping. 

I made up my mind. “Very well. Tomorrow I ask him to leave.” 


I slept until morning with my foot against Chika’s. When I awoke my 
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foot was between hers. And yet I lacked the power to take action on my 
resolution of the evening before. I said to myself, and repeated it from time 
to time: “Very well. Today he goes.” But then I would look at the bandaged 
eyes, and I could not bring myself to act in a manner so willful. From that 
night the memory of the secret Chika and I had from the blind Mr. Kanamori, 
of her foot against mine, kept me happy. Was I being too kind to myself in 
thinking that all of Chika’s love for me was in that secret? 


Mr. Kanamori’s operation was still being put off when the war ended. 
Mr. Kanamori wept loud, racking sobs as he listened to the Emperor's surrender 
message. But I was in no mood for tears. I thought of the great reform that 
was to come over my life. I had been the prisoner of some odd notions, I 
had been unable to look at things clearly. At the sound of the imperial voice 
I felt as if I were casting off an old skin. I was an elderly man without much 
life ahead of me, but what I had I would spend as a human being. First of 
all I would treat myself as a human being. I had not recognized the possibility. 

The first thing was to be rid of Mr. Kanamori. Whether or not Chika 
loved me, it was clear that she had no great love for him. I need feel no 
reticence toward him. I had my own convenience, and all I had to do was 
order him out. These resolutions I made as I listened to the imperial voice. 
And yet I let the days slip by. 


The freedom at the end of the war, when one thinks back upon it, was 
not true freedom. Perhaps we mistook anarchy, or the unpoliced State, for 
freedom. That misconception led to numberless tragedies large and small. 
Rosy-cheeked youths became pickpockets, unstained maidens walked the night 
streets of Yurakucho and Ueno. 

Even an old man like me felt the return of youth at the sudden, heaven- 
sent word of freedom. 

One day, asking Mr. Kanamori to watch the place, I took Chika to a 
newly-built market by the Yamate Line. There we had some ice cream. 
Although most places were using saccharine and the like, this one shop pros- 
pered because it used real sugar. I ordered a dish, and the flavor was quite 
up to its reputation. We did not go directly home when we had finished, but 
walked among the ruins for a time, and talked. 

“Things are getting so dear that you can’t even afford ice cream any 
more,” I said. “But we can’t go on living in that shelter forever. I want to 
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build a house, even if it’s only a hut. Then we can stretch out and not be 
forever getting in each other’s way.” 

“He’s made a terrible nuisance of himself. I’m very sorry.” 

“Let me ask you this. The two of you were engaged and the engage- 
ment was approved by your parents. But how do you feel now?” 

“That was all solved long ago.” 

“Meaning?” 

“When he went off to war he said that we should forget about promises 
and begin with a clean slate. And then all sorts of wild rumors about you 
and me were sent on to him in the Philippines. So he should have known 
what to expect when he got back, and there’s not much he can complain about.” 

“Then you haven’t discussed marriage since he came back?” 

“And how could we have done that? You are always watching me, and 
he can’t see at all, and where would we have had a chance to discuss marriage?” 

“Well, maybe I shouldn’t have watched you. But I thought maybe you 
had come to some agreement when you took him to the hospital.” 

“How could we? The streetcar was crowded, and I had to lead a blind 
man by the hand, and I was pouring sweat. All the way there were people 
looking at us.” 

“It must have been hard for you.” 

“He’s grateful enough just for being allowed to stay here. And he has 
seen how well behaved you are.” 

“But this sort of thing is not a matter of the reason. The mere fact 
of having the three of us together in that shelter, you between me and Mr. 
Kanamori, is upsetting enough.” 

“He hasn't been the same since the end of the war. I don’t think he 
would be up to that much drinking again.” 

“He really thought we would win?” 

“So it would seem. I imagine all soldiers did.” 

“Well, I haven’t much right to talk myself. When you read the news- 
papers and magazines you think everyone foresaw what would happen from 
way back toward the middle of the war. I’m not much good at that sort of 
thing. I have to have a war to feel like a war, and a surrender to feel like a 
surrender. I think I’m probably not much different from most people. But 
that has its compensations. I can move with the times. When you cling to 
the past the way he does, the world gets to be a tighter and tighter place.” 

“I agree.” 


“It’s all right to be like everyone else. In a day of freedom be liberal.” 
“He’s too stubborn.” 
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“He certainly is.” I stopped. I had taken Chika’s hand in mine. There, 
made to order, were the stumps of two large plane trees. We sat down. “Until 
he gets over that stubbornness, I do not approve of the idea of his being your 
husband.” 

Chika did not answer. She sat with her head bowed. The white neck, 
against the evening ruins, gave off a radiant luster, and I felt a sudden rising 
of the heart, as of seeing a flower from an older world, or as of seeing some 
unimaginably fresh color in an old painting. 

“You would only be inviting unhappiness by marrying him. Now that 
I've seen you through this far I would be unfaithful to you and unfaithful to 
myself if I let you go.” 

“Exactly.” 

“You really think so?” 

“He’s narrow in so many ways. There have been times when I've thought 
of his narrowness as a sort of cleanness, but now I see that it won't do. I know 
exactly what you mean.” ‘There was a suggestion of tears in her voice. 

“You have not talked of getting married?” I sounded a bit insistent 
even to myself, but I thought that I must press the point. 

She looked up at me. “We have not.” 

It was a clear voice that gave me not a shade, not the smallest mote, of 
cause for suspicion. I was satisfied. Or rather, I wanted to cry out in delight. 
I felt as if I had sent a light searching into the corners of her heart, and found 
there no trace of Mr. Kanamori her fiancé, only a sympathy for the wounded 
soldier that permitted his living with her for a time. And so my victory was 
complete. 

Now that she had given up the idea of marrying him, there was nothing 
for her to do but marry me. The clearness of her answer came as an affirma- 
tion. Today I must have my first kiss, to commemorate the affirmation. 

Wandering in the evening shadows, I sought my chance, but figures were 
still to be seen dimly around us. 

As if she had guessed my intention, Chika seemed to be overtaken by 
a certain uneasiness. I sensed that she was walking a little faster, and the 
hand in mine became stiffer. Depending on how I approached her, I might be 
rebuffed. 

Presently it was dark, and one object was indistinguishable from another. 
In a rush of boldness I brought Chika’s arm through mine. I had decided 
that I would kiss her as we came near the shelter. 

Then we were near it. But towering before it was Mr. Kanamori, like 
a painting of a blind man on the edge of a vast, wild moor. He was blind, 
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but how could I take Chika right there before him? 

I was shy even about having her arm in mine. 

“Mr. Kanamori,” I called from the distance. “If you weren't partial 
to liquor I'd take you for something sweet.” 

“He loved the place,” said Chika, slipping her arm from mine. “You 
should have come along.” 

He only laughed. I did not find the laugh pleasing. He could express 
himself only by laughing or crying. A dog knows how to bark, a cat knows 
how to mew. He was a very small step ahead of them. 


I went into the shelter. Chika followed me. It was her practice to 
lead Mr. Kanamori in and out by the hand, but this time he almost slapped 
her hand away. 

“I want to stay outside for a while.” There was open displeasure in 
his voice. 

Inside the shelter I counted my money. “Can he come in by iiimself?” 

“I wonder what annoyed him,” said Chika in a low voice. 

“I can’t think of anything.” 

“Isn't he strange, though.” 

“But maybe he isn’t annoyed. We shouldn't be too suspicious.” 

“He’s always so happy to take my hand. He reaches for it like this, like 
someone who's dying of thirst and finds water.” She imitated the blind man’s 
way of clutching for her hand. 

“But this evening you were rejected.” 

“Well, I can’t be worrying every time I go out with you for a dish of 
ice cream.” 

I quieted her, afraid that she might be heard outside the shelter. Just 
then there was a deafening report as of a bomb exploding overhead. Some- 
thing had evidently hit the thick sheet metal around the shelter. The sound 
was followed by a moan. 

“What is it?” Chika too was startled. 

“I suppose he’s bumped into something.” 

“I'm afraid.” She clung to me. The first sound was not repeated, but 
the moaning went on. With unpleasant pictures running through my mind, 
I pushed Chika lightly away and went to the door of the shelter. Mr. Kana- 
mori was lying face down beside the sheet-metal wall. At first I thought he 
had had a convulsion of some sort, or perhaps a stroke or a fainting spell, but 


when I came up to bim he appeared to be completely conscious. Blood was 
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spurting from a wound behind the ear. 

I stopped the bleeding with some absorbent cotton I had been saving, 
and sent Chika for a doctor. The source of the trouble had been his refusal 

to take her hand. He had stumbled over a heap of tiles, slipped on the clay 

ground, and struck a bit of glass on the sheet metal. There was also a cut 

on his right arm. The bleeding was profuse for the shallowness of the wounds, 

and blood was spattered over the outside of the shelter. 

After the doctor had gone I knelt beside him and said with some em- 
phasis: “Do you still not understand Fow we feel?” 

“It was careless of me, slipping and falling and causing all this excite- 
ment.” 

“Chika tried to take your hand. You are stubborn at the wrong times.” 

“I’m very sorry.” 

Summoning up considerable resolution, I continued: “It’s not going to 
be easy living together in this shelter unless you see that we are being honest 
with you.” 

“I know.” 

“You've been ordered to stay absolutely quiet through tomorrow. Chika 
can take care of the bed pan.” 

He waved his uninjured arm. “No, the cuts aren’t serious. I can man- 
age by myself.” 

“So now you start being stubborn again. Leave everything to us.” 

“Even when I had my eyes knocked out I did that much for myself.” 

“If you're so strong then why did you lie there moaning?” 

“I wasn’t moaning. I was crying.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’ve been so damned unlucky. There’s a limit.” 

Great tears came through the bandage over his eyes. The words stabbed 
at me. I saw that it was my duty and Chika’s to make arrangements for his 
future before we embarked on a happy life of our own. 

These were the happenings of a few short minutes, but they brought a 
change in me, and made me reflect on my way of treating Mr. Kanamori. 

It had been wrong of me to hurt an injured man. My own feelings had 
been inadequate, but the fault was more that I had failed to read his. I was 
wholly dedicated to him from that night. I had said that Chika would take 
care of the bed pan, but I took care of it myself. Mr. Kanamori seemed to 
weep each time, and Chika wept too, and even I became sentimental. As I 
look back on it, that sentimentality seems comical or irritating, I scarcely know 
how to describe it. And because of it, my drift toward Chika once again slowed 
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down. We would lie in torment the night through, sleeping hardly a wink; 
but I thought it my duty to behave properly until Mr. Kanamori had recovered. 
In the torment there was a sour sweetness, as of playing with the torment in 
a state between sleeping and waking. 

I lay with each fine nerve alert, straining and writhing, listening to 
Chika’s every sigh and breath, until presently a blankness came over me and, 
toward dawn, I dozed off. But despite my watchfulness, the great mistake was 
coming nearer. 

No. 

Under cloak of that sentimentality the outrunners had already come 
into our shelter, for all I know. They had slipped through a gap, like an angel 
of death. 

The seasons passed silently by. Winter came upon autumn. 

It was on a day when the wan sun of winter shone on the metal shelter. 

Chika looked somehow unwell, but she said that nothing was wrong 
when I questioned her. I had an appointment in Kamakura. There seemed 
to be no strength in her as she prepared my lunch. With great misgivings, I 
left the shelter at eight in the morning. 

I suppose some extra sense told me. I thought of her from time to time 
while I was in Kamakura. To make matters worse, the discussions were pro- 
tracted and taxing, for my acquaintance could not have known of my uneasi- 
ness, and in the end I stayed two hours longer than I had expected. 

Yet Chika was so healthy that nothing more could be wrong, I told my- 
self, than an upset stomach or a chill. The winter day was drawing toward 
dusk when J reached the shelter. Mr. Kanamori was alone, kneeling by the 
window. 

“Where is Chika?” I asked as I took off my shoes. 

He burst into tears. I was used to his sobbing, and was not overly 
alarmed. 

“What is it?” I asked gently. “What are you crying about?” 

When he had wept for a time he had this to say: “Forgive me. Kill 


Flustered, I laid a hand on his bowed shoulder and told him not to be 
silly. 

“Chika....” The next words I could not catch, though by now I was 
torn with uncertainty. “Chika is in serious condition.” 


“Serious condition?” 
“Ves,” 
“Where?” 
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“At the Y. Lying-in Hospital.” 

If it was a lying-in hospital, there was little need for explanation. 
Everything was clear. Furious, I flung a curse at him, and almost broke the 
floor boards as 1 stamy*u from the shelter. 

But it was already too late. The head of the hospital said that when 
he had been summoned at about one in the afternoon she was already having 
violent hemorrhages, and that there had been nothing for him to do. The 
distant cause was some quack abortion medicine. The fetus, rotting in the 
mouth of the uterus, had affected Chika’s health, and, left untended, had in 
the course of time produced numerous causes for hemorrhage. 

Night. Vacantly, I brought Chika’s body back to the shelter. I had 
thought that Mr. Kanamori would have fled, but perhaps he was unable to. 
He was kneeling by the window as before. 

I spread two blankets and laid out Chika’s body. 

How light she was! Perhaps the hemorrhages had drained all the mois- 
ture from her body. On the night she had come to me drenched like George 
Sand, I had had trouble lifting her. And now the body given to me was as 
light as thistledown. 

When I had finished laying out Chika’s body I said to Mr. Kanamori: 
“Chika is dead. I have loved her for many years, but I have not been able to 
do what you did. I see now that that was a great mistake. I loved her very 
much. It does no good to complain now, but you quite thoughtlessly killed 
her. You who in your heart still admire violence. The spirit that makes you 
blat out war songs has killed her. Do you not think so?” 

He said nothing, and I went on. 

“You have no ideas. All you know is brute force. If you love a woman 
you get her pregnant, and if you get her pregnant you make her take medicine. 
I knew nothing. Even though I slept with you every night I knew nothing. 
It is surprising. That is all. I was nicely deceived.” 

He began sobbing violently again. The fool soldier knew of no other 
way to express his feelings. He wept on, without saying a word. Was he 
resentful, angry, apologetic, sad? Probably he did not know himself. If he 
thought it was enough to wail, then he might as well have sung a war song. 

But when and how had this man had his way with Chika? I had scarcely 
slept. I suppose he had taken advantage of a moment’s carelessness to steal 
her. I should have reached out and taken her years before. 

Presently I was weeping too. Though not thinking to make a duet with 
him, I felt sobs escaping my lips, and soon I was almost wailing. But how- 
ever much we two might wail, the face of the corpse was cold and motionless. 
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A bloodless little foot showed under the blanket. The sole of the foot that 
had rested against mine. 

Finally controlling myself, I ordered Mr. Kanamori from the shelter. I 
wanted to have Chika to myself for at least the one night of her wake. 

The wounded soldier rose and staggered to the door. Turning there to 
bow in the direction of the corpse, he went out. I had been furious, but already 
I was feeling sorry for him. 

He came back in again and said somewhat tensely: “Let me stay outside 
the shelter mourning for Chika.” 


“What you do outside the shelter is your own business,” I replied, and 
slammed the window shut. 


The world made me the worst sort of villain. It said: 

A certain Ichimatsu seduced the wife of an overseas soldier named Kana- 
mori, made her his mistress, and lost himself in licentious pleasures. Since 
this Jed to family quarrels, he turned out his own children, Asako, Wakako, and 
Akihiko. All through the air raids he indulged himself in a manner most 
shameful for one of our countrymen. Presently Kanamori lost the sight of both 
eyes in line of duty, and, returning home barely alive, was subjected to the most 
demeaning insults. The three of them lived a life scarcely fit for beasts, in a 
cramped air-raid shelter. Although relatives and friends of his mistress were 
unanimous in condemning him, Ichimatsu showed complete indifference. He 
disported himself with a woman over thirty years his junior as if the rest of the 
world did not exist, and he listened to no admonitions. Presently, when the 
mistress showed signs of pregnancy—there was no telling who the father might 
be—he forced her to take medicine that killed the child. So faulty were his 
methods that the mother’s health was affected, and she began having hemor- 
rhages. At this development he rushed her off to a lying-in hospital, but there 
was nothing the doctor could do. In a few hours death came. 

On the night of the wake he stormed at the wounded soldier, proclaiming 
that the death of his mistress had been the work of the latter, and evicted him 
from the shelter. Thus Kanamori had his wife stolen and murdered and was 
not even allowed to attend her wake. He can scarcely be reproved for com- 
plaining to the heavens. Helpless, Kanamori spent the night outside the shelter, 
praying for the salvation of his unhappy wife. Is the figure of the brave, sad 
soldier perhaps enough to strike ideals into this decadent, heartless post-sur- 
render world? 


And what is the other figure, the monster Ichimatsu, with his loathsome 
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ways, if not the enemy of Japanese reconstruction? Sinister, dissolute, arrogant, 
licentious—death is the proper punishment for each of his crimes. Not a person 
among his friends and relatives sides with him, and he lives alone, as if angry 
at the world. He glares at the neighbors. His hair grows whiter and whiter. 
There is a curse in his eye. He is quite without callers, like one who has taken 
some vow of silence. 


But as far as I am concerned people can say what they please. 
Translated by Edward Seidensticker 
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and Diving attracted attention for its affinities with the ideas of the new 
literary movement they created. 

It was probably Bokuseki (Trees and Stones), however, that firmly 
established his reputation as a writer. Set in a bacteriological research 
center, the work depicts the contrast between the ways of life of two women, 
one old-fashioned and sexually repressed, the other modern, wild and egotis- 
tical. The novel contains typical examples of the scenes of concealed eroti- 
cism which are the author's speciality and for which he is by now celebrated. 

The full-length novel Shikkaiya Koékichi (Kokichi the Dyed-Goods 
Merchant), begun in 1941 and completed in January, 1945, the year the war 
ended, is one of his most important works. An account of the stormy 
passage through life of a boy who becomes an apprentice in a store handling 
dyed goods, the novel gives a dispassionately observed picture of the gradual 
collapse of feudal ethics in the face of social changes—changes hastened on 
by the First World War, the Great Earthquake of 1923, and the political 
unrest of the 1930's. Funabashi is one of the few authors who went on 
writing novels heedless of authority at a time when most writers were co- 
operating with the military. 

Gamo (1947), translated here as “Thistledown” (literally, “goose- 
feather,” signifying something extremely light), is another representative 
work, though the old-fashioned style, appropriate to the narration of an 
elderly man, in which the original is written, is considered by some critics 
to cover up a certain contrived element in the story. 
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KARA-E AND YAMATO.-E 


N the early part of the Asuka Period (552-645 A.D.), when painting was still 
I stuck at the primitive stage in Japan, paintings of the Six Dynasties were 
brought over from China. These imported pictures fell into two types, 
secular paintings designed to grace the lives of the court and the aristocracy, 
and Buddhist paintings for worship in Buddhist temples. They were first-rate 
ancient art, quite adequate to express the aspirations and ideals of an aristo- 
cratic society, and Japan accordingly took over the Six Dynasties painting lock, 
stock and barrel. The Sui and T’ang painting that came in during the next 
age, the Nara Period (645-794), was similarly accorded uncritical study as the art 
of a more advanced country. As a result, all Japanese painting during these 
Asuka and Nara Periods was no more than a second-rate copy of ancient 
Chinese painting. 

In the mid-Heian Period (tenth century), however, there came into being 
an aristocracy led by the Fujiwara family and with the Imperial family at its 
apex. They devised the style of residential architecture known as shinden- 
zukuri, and many sumptuous homes in this style were built in Kyoto and its 
surroundings. The rooms of which they were composed were so large that in 
actual practice it was necessary to divide them up with folding screens, sliding 
doors, and hinged doors, and the wide surfaces which these offered were de- 
corated with paintings. The pastime also developed of viewing paintings done 
on the small-scale surfaces presented by picture-scrolls and books. 

Where the living habits of the great families of the Asuka and Nara 
Periods had been an imitation of those of the Chinese aristocracy, the social 
life that this Heian aristocracy led in its shinden-zukuri mansions in Kyoto 
was a new, more Japanese way of living with roots in Japanese Nature and 
the racial characteristics of her people. The murals and smaller paintings of 
the shinden-zukuri buildings of the early part of the age came thus to depict 
Japanese ways and customs and the scenery of the Kyoto area. To put it in 
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another way, the tenth century at last saw the Japanese able to depict the 
scenery and life of their own country. Since these paintings deal with Japanese 
events and things and reflect a Japanese approach to life, they are referred to 
as yamato-e to distinguish them from the kara-e, the tradition of Chinese-style 
painting dating from the Nara Period. 

However, the same Heian Period that saw the rise of the yamato-e also 
saw the import of paintings from Sung China. Much study was lavished on 
these paintings, which were executed in a new style and with new techniques 
hitherto unknown in Japan. As a result, there developed along with the 
yamato-e a taste for a new type of kara-e different from that which had originated 
in the Nara Period; this new kara-e in turn influenced the yamato-e, helping 
it to develop and change. There was thus a repeated influence from China: 
painting in Japan, which started with the kara-e, developed, under the influence 
of its techniques and forms, the yamato-e, which portrayed Japanese Nature 
and society; then a new kara-e was absorbed and gave new life to the yamato-e. 


CHINSO AND DOSHAKU-GA 


In 1184, when the warrior Minamoto-no-Yoritomo wrested control of 
che country from the Emperor and the Fujiwaras, the Kamakura Period began, 
and with it the rule of the military clans. The political and economic might 
of the Fujiwaras and other aristocratic families had decayed, but since they 
were treated by the warrior clans as the guardians of the traditional culture, 
the yamato-e with its portrayal of the aristocratic life did not die. 

The military rulers of the Kamakura Period officially recognized diplo- 
matic relations and trade with China. One result of this was the import of a 
new form of Buddhism—Zer—the development of which under the patronage 
of the warriors was to be one of the chief features of the Kamakura Period. 
Many Zen priests came to Japan from China, and many Japanese Zen priests 
went to China to study. Both alike brought to Japan the paintings of the 
Southern Sung Dynasty which were then in vogue in Zen temples in China. 
In other words, yet another form of the kara-e was imported into Japan. 

Two types of painting were popular in the Zen temples of China—the 
chinsé and the déshaku-ga. The Zen sect does not in theory worship images, 
nor does it attach much importance to scriptures, relying instead on direct 
transmission of the Law from Master to disciple. Thus it came to make much 
of portraits of the great Zen masters, and Zen Buddhism produced more por- 
traits of its priests than any other sect. These portraits of Zen priests are known 
as chins6 (ting-hsiang in the original Chinese). Another popular type of paint- 
ing took as its subjects stories from the lives of Sakyamuni, the founder of 
Buddhism, Bodhidharma, founder of the Zen sect, and other celebrated Zen 
priests, or anecdotes about the sages of Taoism. Such pictures, in that they 
demonstrated the spirit of Zen satori, were accounted useful in conveying this 
spirit to Zen priests and believers. They were referred to as ddshaku-ga 
(déshaku, tao-shih in Chinese, means “Taoist and Buddhist’), and were 
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painted with the technique of the suiboku-ga or Indian-ink painting. Suiboku 
(-ga means “picture”) is a contraction of suigun-bokushé, which means ‘shading 
with water and coloring with Indian ink.” The special technique used in this 
monochrome painting gives variety to the brush-drawn line by varying the 
direction, strength, darkness, thickness and moisture of the brush, while surfaces 
are also filled in with Indian ink of varying degrees of blackness. 

The Zen temples of Japan in the early Kamakura Period imitated the 
customs of Chinese Zen temples. They collected the imported chinsd and 
Indian-ink déshaku-ga of Southern Sung and used them as objecis of study for 
their priests and aids in spreading their religion. With the development of 
Japanese Zen in the mid-Kamakura Period (middle of the thirteenth centery) a 
need arose for portraits—chinsé—of Japanese priests, and native artists began 
to paint in this new form. Two works extant today which can be ascribed 
definitely to this early period are the portrait of Gottan Funei (in the possessio~ 
of the Shédenji Temple, Kyoto City), painted in 1265 by Chéga, and the 
Portrait of Rankei Déryt painted in 1271 by an unknown artist. The form 
and technique here are imitations of the chinsd of Southern Sung. With 
déshaku-ga, too, imports were insufficient to satisfy the demands of the Japanese 
Zen temples, and Japanese artists began to paint them in imitation of Southern 
Sung models. An extant example from the early period is the Portrait of 
Bodhidharma (in the possession of the Kégakuji Temple, Yamanashi Prefecture) 
by an unknown artist but with a poem inscribed by Rankei Doéryti (1213-78). 

Since these chinséd and ddéshaku-ga set out specifically to embody the 
spirit of Zen Buddhism, it followed that painters with a good understanding 
of its beliefs were better than those unconnected with Zen, and in the latter 
part of the Kamakura Period (late thirteenth to early fourteenth century) the 
Zen temples produced a number of priests skilled in painting—the so-called 
“painter-priests.” The powerful Zen temples of Kyoto and Kamakura employed 
numbers of these painter-priests, who supplied the Zen temples of Japan with 
the chinsé and déshaku-ga they required. 


THE INDIAN-INK PAINTING 


The chinsé and ddéshaku-ga as they were fostered in the temples of the 
Zen sect are the Kamakura Period’s form of the kara-e. As we have already 
seen, the déshaku-ga were all done in the Indian-ink technique, while the 
chins6 also included works in which similar techniques were applied. The 
mid-Kamakura Period, this means, was a significant one in the history of Japa- 
nese painting, in that it saw the advent, mainly thanks to the déshaku-ga, of 
the Indian-ink painting, a form hitherto completely unknown. 

The form saw considerable development in the earliest years of the 
Muromachi Period; the field of chinsé produced Mut6 Shii, a servant of Musd 
Soseki, while Indian-ink déshaku-ga produced Mokuan Reien. There exist in 
Japan a number of works by Mokuan, who went to Yiian China to study 
sometime before 1348 and eventually died in China, unable to return home. 
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They include the Hotei-zu (Portrait of Fudai) (copies in the possession of Mr. 
Sumitomo Kichizaemon, Kyoto, and Mr. Katé Masaharu, Tokyo). These 
works, which were painted in China and subsequently re-exported to Japan, 
were mistakenly thought to be Chinese paintings by the people of the Muro- 
machi Period—proof of the worth of Mokuan’s Indian-ink déshaku-ga. 

Besides Mokuan, there were two other painter-priests who were masters 
of the Indian-ink ddéshaku-ga—Rydézen, who painted a Kannon-zu (Kwannon) 
and a Shirasagi-zu (White Heron) (in the possession of Mr. Asano Nagatake, 
Kanagawa Prefecture) and Kaé Ninga, whose several extant works include a 
Kanzan-zu (Hanshan, Plate No. I) (in the possession of Mr. Hattori Shdji, 
Tokyo). In themes and general composition their works resemble the déshaku- 
ga of Sung and Yiian China, but the looseness of the organization and the soft- 
ness of the brushwork give them a more romantic quality; they have lost some 
of the sternness and bite of the Sung-Yiian déshaku-ga. Though this means a 
corresponding loss in artistic value, they are interesting in the history of Japa- 
nese painting in that they are a Nipponicization of the Indian-ink painting of 
Sung and Yiian China. One could even say that through Ka6é and other 
painters of the latter part of the fourteenth century the Japanese Indian-ink 
painting, chiefly in the form of the ddshaku-ga, first came into its own. 

The reason why it was a different type of Indian-ink painting that came 
to represent the form in Japan despite the study devoted to the déshaku-ga of 
China must be sought in the special characteristics of Japanese Zen and its 
priests at the time. The priests were not only men of religion: they were masters 
of Confucian learning and of Chinese prose and poetry as well. In China, the 
scholarly and literary acquirements of the Zen priests were aimed above all 
at making them good Zen priests. The Zen priests of Japan, however, main- 
tained a twofold nature as Buddhists and as experts on Chinese learning and 
literature. In fact, they were probably more active in the latter capacity, as 
priest-literati, and every form of culture born and nurtured in the Zen temples 
reflected this literary quality of their priests. The Indian-ink ddshaku-ga were 
no exception, and tended to become, not so much expressions of Zen truths as 
the Zen sect saw them, as poetic pictures with a Chinese literary flavor. To 
that extent, the Japanese déshaku-ga can be considered to have lost some of its 
more rigorously religious quality. Looked at in another light, this intrusion 
of a non-religious character into the paintings also meant the addition of 
the more purely aesthetic quality which is the characteristic of secular painting. 

The Indian-ink ddshaku-ga was developed still further by Kichizan 
Minché, (?-1431) a painter-priest of the Téfukuji Temple, and Taik6 Josetsu, 
a painter-priest of the Shékokuji Temple. Minché in particular, whose activi- 
ties ranged wider than was usual for the professional artist, broke the bonds 
hitherto confining the specialist in chinsé and Indian-ink ddéshaku-ga. Josetsu 
painted both large and small déshaku-ga for the homes of Ashikaga Yoshimitsu, 
Ashikaga Yoshimochi and other influential warriors of the day. Around 1423 
he painted the Hydnen-zu (Plate No. Il) (“Catching Catfish With a Gourd,” 
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in the possession of the Taizéin Temple) for use on a tsuitate (screen with 
legs) in Yoshimochi’s new residence. Already, thus, the painter-priests were 
combining their role of painters to the Zen sect and its temples with that of 
official painters to the warrior families that were the patrons of the sect. This 
combination of lay and clerical roles will explain why their works also show 
a combination of Zen and secular qualities. 

Another significant result was that the Indian-ink painting, a technique 
completely unknown in the traditional painting of Japan, developed not only 
as the form used for Zen painting in the Zen temples but also permeated into 
the homes of the laity—the warriors—where it was used for decoration and 
other purely aesthetic purposes. In other words, it became a popular form of 
painting in the same way as works done in other techniques. 


INDIAN-INK LANDSCAPES 


Though, as we have seen, the Indian-ink paintings of the fourteenth 
century were chiefly déshaku-ga, about twenty per cent of them have different 
themes. Most of these are landscapes, but they also include pictures of birds 
and of flowering trees. The Chinese landscape came into being in T’ang times, 
underwent great development during the Northern Sung Dynasty, and reached 
perfection under Southern Sung. These Indian-ink landscapes of Southern 
Sung fall into two categories—landscapes done by professional painters for the 
enjoyment of the court and the aristocracy, and more simple landscapes painted 
as a form of relaxation by Chinese Zen priests. 

The Indian-ink landscapes which began to be imported and collected 
by Japanese Zen temples from mid-Kamakura times on were the former, the 
court painting landscape intended solely for aesthetic enjoyment. In both 
themes and modes of expression, therefore, they had no direct connection with 
Zen doctrines, and it can be taken as no more than a coincidence that Zen 
priests should have imported them. I believe, moreover, that the study they 
devoted to them was motivated solely by an uncritical acceptance of them as 
the works of an advanced country. Unlike the case of the Indian-ink déshaku- 
ga, where the requirements of Zen wee imperative, there was no point, so far 
as Zen itself was concerned, in studying the indian-ink landscape. 

The oldest Indian-ink landscape extant in Japan is the Heisa Rakugan- 
zu (in the collection of Mr. Satomi Tsunez6, Kyoto), painted by Shitan and 
with a poem inscribed by Issan Ichinei (1247-1317), a Zen priest who came to 
Japan from Yiian China. Judging from the technique, however, which is 
puerile—a slavish imitation of the landscapes of Southern Sung—it is clear 
that around 1300 Indian-ink landscapes were only just beginning to be studied. 

These Indian-ink landscapes were painted by the painter-priests in Zen 
temples for two reasons: because they were collected at temples of the Zen 
sect; and because these painter-priests had already acquired Indian-ink tech- 
niques via the ddshaku-ga. It is likely that the Shitan just mentioned was 
himself a painter-priest, and it also seems probable that men such as Mokuan, 
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Ka6é and Mincho painted at least a few Indian-ink landscapes. None of these 
is extant today, but if one examines the Hydnen-zu painted by Josetsu, one 
finds that though the subject is the critical moment leading to Zen satori, the 
composition is essentially that of the landscape, which suggests that by around 
1400, when Josetsu was painting, the Indian-ink landscape was beginning to 
develop and to replace the ddshaku-ga. 

The chief characteristic of the Chinese landscape of Sung and Yiian times 
is that it developed as art purely for aesthetic enjoyment. The Zen nature 
inherent in the early Japanese Indian-ink landscape arises mostly from fortui- 
tous circumstances: from the fact that it was the Zen temples that brought the 
landscape to Japan; and from the fact that in Japan such landscapes were 
painted by Zen priests, who tried moreover to force a Zen interpretation on 
what they studied. Here lies the difference between the Chinese and Japanese 
landscape in those days. 

However, Tenshé Shibun, a priest of the Sh6kokuji Temple in the early 
part of the fifteenth century and a disciple of Josetsu, rid the Zennified land- 
scape of its Zer. elements and made it once more possible to appreciate it 
purely as a lancse2ne. The Sung-Yiian landscape sets out to express an un- 
compromising view of Nature in which man and Nature are opposed to each 
other, but unfortunately neither Shibun nor other Japanese artists of the Indian- 
ink painting who preceded him were able to appreciate the true meaning of 
this. Instead, Shibun treated the Sung-Yiian landscape merely as a source of 
ideas on composition and technique, to be applied in expressing his own 
concept of the beauty of Nature. His approach to Nature resembles the feeling 
that underlies the yamato-e landscapes in so far as it is a straightforward affirma- 
tion of the beauty distilled by the seasonal changes in Nature in Japan. As- 
similation with Nature here replaces conflict. The approach to natural beauty 
and its portrayal is a sensuous one, which gives Shibun’s landscapes a character- 
istically lyrical and literary quality compared wish those of Sung and Yiian 
China. This, of course, is another indication «! how far his art had been 
purged of Zen qualities. 

No works can be identified positively as by Shibun, but there are be- 
tween ten and twenty which can be attributed to him, among them the Saimon 
Shingetsu-zu (New Moon at the Brushwood Gate) in the Fujita Art Gallery 
in Osaka. Apart from these small works in hanging scroll form, Shibun’s fame 
rests on the larger Indian-ink landscapes which he painted on sliding doors 
and folding screens. Here again, the attribution is not positive, but there are 
several folding screens, bearing paintings of The Eight Views at Shéshé (Plate 
No. III) (in the possession of Mr. Murayama Nagataka), which seem to be his. 
It would seem that Shiibun was the first to devise means of fitting Indian-ink 
landscapes into larger compositions. Each of the individual portions of the 
paintings derive from Sung-Yiian painting, yet the way in which they are joined 
together and worked into one composition, so that the scene as a whole ex- 
presses a Japanese view of Nature, is original to Shibun. One is justified thus 
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in looking on Shiibun as the perfecter of the Japanese Indian-ink landscape. 

Why, one may ask, should the large-scale Indian-ink landscape have 
been invented in Japan when it was unknown even in China? The answer lies 
in the special way of life followed by the Japanese Zen priesthood. Whenever 
one of their high priests retired, it was the custom to build him a cottage with- 
in the temple precinct, whither he might retire to pursue a life of art and 
letters as a student of the Chinese classics. Many Zen priests would visit him 
there, as well as high-ranking warriors, and they would join together in aesthetic 
pursuits such as the composition and enjoyment of Chinese verse and prose 
and the appreciation of Sung-Yiian paintings and Japanese Indian-ink paint- 
ing. The most suitable decoration for such priestly dwellings was not the 
colored yamato-e nor the ddéshaku-ga but Indian-ink portrayals of Nature alone, 
and Indian-ink landscapes came thus to be painted on their sliding doors and 
folding screens. It was Shibun who worked out the basic composition for 
these. Moreover, the architectural forms employed in these priestly homes 
were taken over for use in the residences of the Ashikaga Shéguns and other 
high-ranking warriors, so that doors and screens painted with Indian-ink land- 
scape became a daily necessity in the life of the warrior as well. In other words, 
it was the increase in demand for large-scale Indian-ink landscapes in Shiibun’s 
time that brought the style such popularity. The fact that the Ashikaga family 
should have singled out Shibun, a painter-priest attached to the Shédkokuji 
Temple, to be official artist to the feudal government is an indication of the 
extent to which even the warrior families of the day favored and made use 
of the Indian-ink painting. 


THE SHUBUN SCHOOL 


A large number of painter-priests carried on the Japanese Indian-ink 
painting once it had been brought to perfection by Shibun, and both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively the middle of the fifteenth century was to see the form 
reach its peak. One might almost say that the mainstream of the Nihon-ga 
switched to the Indian-ink painting, and that the yamato-e, different in style 
and approach from the Indian-ink painting, was overwhelmed by the latter. 

Three men, Jiboku Sétan, Sesshi Toyo (1420-1506) and Kand Masanobu 
(1434-1530?) studied under Shibun and achieved individual styles of their own. 
Sétan, a priest of the Shékokuji Temple, studied with Shibun and became a 
painter-priest; he succeeded Shibun, on the latter’s death, as official painter 
to the feudal government, which doubtless indicates that he was the master’s 
most faithful disciple. The works which are said to be by Sdétan, as well as 
the one undisputed work—the eight-panel Sansui Rogan-zu which was formerly 
on sliding doors in the Yétokuin of the Shékokuji Temple and is now in the 
care of the Cultural Properties Protection Committee—show that in his tech- 
nique he is an orthodox follower of Shibun. 

Sesshii Téy6 was another priest of the same temple who became a painter- 
priest after studying with Shibun, which made him a fellow-disciple of Sdtan’s. 
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However, sometime before 1464 he stopped being a priest at the Shékokuji and 
moved to Yamaguchi, where he built a home called “Unkokuan” (Cloud-Valley 
Cottage). Here he received the patronage of the Ouchi family, lords of the 
district (the present Yamaguchi Prefecture). Of all the Indian-ink artists after 
Mokuan, Shibun had been alone in visiting Korea in 1423; none of the rest 
ever actually saw Korea or the Chinese mainland. The Japanese landscape 
painters, in fact, were painting Chinese-style landscapes without ever having 
seen the real landscape and society of the land that gave them birth. In this 
sense, almost all the Japanese Indian-ink landscape painters were living an 
artistic contradiction. Sesshi, however, was different. In 1468 he went to 
Ningpo in China on a trading vessel sent by the Ouchis. From Ningpo he went 
north by canal, finally reaching the capital of Peking. He returned home the 
next year and wandered around Japan, with Yamaguchi as his base, working 
as a painter until his death at the Unkokuan, his home. 

Today we have about twenty landscapes by Sesshii, including the Sansui 
Chokan (in the possession of Mr. Méri Motomichi, Yamaguchi City); they ‘are 
enough to give us a detailed knowledge of his technizx.e and style. The 
characteristic feature of his technique, one in which he differs completely from 
the other Indian-ink painters, is his use of thick, uniform lines. A further 
feature of his style which separates him from every other painter is the keen 
sense of power he achieves through the tight organization of his pictures. These 
qualities he doubtless achieved through his period of study in China, where he 
observed the real Indian-ink painting and Chinese scenery for himself. He 
is all the greater as a painter for the existence among his works of a painting 
of a famous Japanese beauty spot, Ama-no-Hashidate (Plate No. IV) (Tokyo 
National Museum). Hitherto, the landscape painters had made up their pic- 
tures on combinations and permutations of the compositional elements of Sung 
and Yiian paintings with no attempt to portray Japanese Nature in Indian ink; 
even if they made the attempt, they could not compose the material into good 
landscape paintings. Sesshii attempted it, however, and managed to convey a 
vast, stable natural beauty. In this sense, he can be called the man who brought 
the Japanese Indian-ink landscape to final maturity. 

The same age as Sdtan and Sesshii also produced many other painter- 
priests who produced good Indian-ink painting, including Bunsei, Gakuo 
Zékyi, Botsurin Sh6t6 (also known as Bokusai) and Torin Anei (also known as 
Bokkei). All of their styles have individuality, yet equally—in that the starting 
point for all of them is Shibun, they demonstrate Shubun’s greatness in having 
laid the foundations of the Indian-ink painting. 


THE KANO SCHOOL 


Worthier of a higher place than either Sétan or Sesshi in the history 
of the Indian-ink painting is Kané Masanobu. Though a fellow-pupil of 
Shiibun with the other two, his pictures are utterly unlike theirs. Judging 
from documents and the few extant works—such as the Chou Mav-shu Admiring 
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the Lotuses (in the possession of Mr. Nakamura Yoichi, Chiba City) and Hotei 
Beneath the Precipice (in the possession of Mr. Kuriyama Zenshiré, Tokyo), 
he carried still further Shibun’s tendency to treat the Indian-ink painting as 
a medium purely for aesthetic enjoyment, and succeeded in achieving a style 
and themes simple enough for anyone to understand. His Indian-ink paintings 
are completely unrestricted and secular. All other Indian-ink artists were 
painter-priests, but Masanobu was a layman from a warrior family and on 
Sétan’s death, moreover, became official painter to the Ashikaga government. 
The strongly secular quality of his painting, therefore, is only a reflection of 
his own social status and career. His warrior origins, moreover, gave him first- 
hand knowledge of just those spiritual states the warrior families wanted ex- 
pressed. In fact, he transformed the Indian-ink painting which had been born 
and reared on a Zen basis into the art of a warrior society. 

Masanobu’s approach was further developed by his son Motonobu (1476- 
1559). Motonobu created a compromise between the Indian-ink painting and 
the style of Tosa Mitsunobu (?-1522), the leading yamato-e painter of the day, 
and started a type of Indian-ink painting with added color. For this, he had 
to devise ways of using the black of the Indian ink so as to harmonize with 
the color without being overwhelmed by it. He solved the question by making 
the lines thicker than in former Indian-ink painting, and by creating a sense of 
movement through powerful, rapid strokes of the brush. Thus there emerged 
a colored Indian-ink painting of heavy colors and strong black lines, which 
can in fact no longer be called a pure Indian-ink painting. Motonobu used 
this same style to paint flowers, birds (Plate No. V) and human beings as well 
as landscapes. His powerful style was enthusiastically received by the warriors, 
since it appealed to their taste for the stimulating and was ideal for decorating 
the large wall surfaces of their homes. With Motonobu, the warrior painting 
came into its own and painting in the Muromachi Period reached its final stage. 
The martial Motonobu style was adopted by Zen temples and those of other 
sects also, and reached the peak of its popularity toward the end of the period 
(ie. the middle of the sixteenth century). Other Indian-ink artists came in- 
creasingly to imitate Motonobu’s style, and the Shibun tradition fell into decay. 
The school which carried on the styles of Masanobu and Motonobu is known 
as the Kané School, and the paintings that adorned the castles of the following 
Momoyama Period were by the same Motonobu’s grandson Eitoku. 

In this account of Muromachi painting we have concentrated on the 
Indian-ink painting, but the yamato-e also remained popular among the aristo- 
cratic society centered around the court. The tradition was also kept alive 
among the warriors themselves. However, the yamato-e was far inferior in 
quality to that of the Kamakura Period, a decline which was carried still further 
in the Muromachi Period itself till, at the end of the age, after the death of 
Tosa Mitsunobu, the artistic content of the yamato-e was virtually non-existent. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


A Brush with Authority 


Theyre Lee-Elliott 








Bicushe deep, as I was, in the latest Agatha the sound of the telephone 
briskly disinterred me. “This,” a pleasant but anonymous voice an- 
nounced, “is the Police Station.” 

Refraining with difficulty from assuming the dulcet tones of Monsieur 
Poirot I made, as an inadequate alternative, a throaty noise combining, I hoped, 
innocence with surprise. The pleasant voice then proceeded to explain that 
a slight misdemeanour relating to my Alien Registration had been reported to 
them and they would be happy if I could come round and make a Statement. 
I assured him that the happiness would be mutual. 

“And when will you come?” The agreeable voice was persuasive. 

“Now,” I said. 

“Now?” his voice echoed in astonishment. Apparently such enthusiasm 
was rare. 

I suppose that I must have led an unusually sheltered life for I had 
never before walked into a Police Station. Nor, for that matter, been carried 
in either. So ! caught myself giving the traditionally furtive glance to left and 
to right just before I entered. Inside, of course, they were much more accus- 
tomed to it and greeted me with a benevolent nonchalance. The owner of 
the anonymous voice came forward and proved to be a personable young 
policeman disguised, though the disguise is always thin, in what are hopefully 
termed “plain clothes.” He suggested, and it was no more than a suggestion, 
that I should accompany him upstairs; and I went with him, as quietly as I 
could manage. 

The room we entered on the second floor was long and low and filled 
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with square wooden desks at which policemen in uniform were industriously 
writing; the afternoon light was filtering through small, oblong windows. In 
short, the uneasy mantle of Kafka hung over it, but this was unexpectedly 
relieved by the cheerful presence of a canary. As was quite proper, no police- 
man seemed able to advance very far with his report without a long and 
meditative sucking of his pen or pencil.... 

“At nine thirty-two precisely, from information duly received, and 
according to my instructions, I proceeded....” 1 was wondering whether the 
Japanese constable, too, was faithful to this time-honoured formula, when my 
speculations were cut short by my companion, who led me to a small central 
table. “Now!” he said; more confidently than before. 

I will not burden you with details of my crime. I had applied for a 
renewal of my visa at the proper time and place and had been told to return 
in ten days and that meanwhile I must report to the office of my local Ward. 
The absent-minded and probably overworked official had failed to clarify for me 
his use of the word “meanwhile,” and on arrival at my Ward office on the 
ninth day I had been told I was three days late, and had consequently spent 
three whole days in Japan without benefit of an official status. A fact which 
had in no way prevented me from enjoying them to the full. 

It is just conceivable that the Ward official to whom I confided this last 
piece of good news may have taken umbrage at so irresponsible an attitude, 
for he promptly regretted that my lapse from grace, if not from happiness, 
must be reported by him to the Proper Authority. 

So here was the Proper Authority, armed to the teeth, which were very 
fine ones though, I suspect, not his own, with a formidable array of forms; 
patiently but anxiously prepared to take down all available information with 
regard to myself. Quickly we scampered through the basic facts of life. 

“When were you born? Exactly, please!” I told him. “So early in 
the morning?” he commented with interest. 

“And how old are you now?” His polite surprise, as he agreed with 
my hasty mathematics, endeared him to me. 

But then suddenly and unexpectedly he switched his attack. “Have you 
any medals?” he inquired; just a shade too casually I thought. Clearly it was 
a trap. Not by the wildest stretch of imagination could the possession of 
medals have induced me to commit my modest crime. Or could they? Perhaps 
in the Japanese mind there lurked a belief that medal-holders, like button- 
moulders, were strange, disturbing, and incalculable men. 

In point of fact I did possess three medals; two small and one large. 
But wild horses were not going to drag from me the dark secret of the third. 

So I told him briefly of the two small ones. 

“Who gave them to you?” he asked, quite eagerly. 

“Theoretically, the late King George the Sixth,” I said, “but, actually 
a postman.” This entirely satisfied him and, for a while, we proceeded along 
more orthodox lines. 
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He had indeed lulled me into a sense of false security when he asked the 
question, the outcome of which I am not likely to forget. 

“And what property do you possess?” He put it to me rather grandly. 

Property. I hadn’t thought of that. “Well....” I hesitated, groping 
unsuccessfully in my mind with so unfamiliar a theme. He started to try to 
help me. 

“You have a house. One or two?” 

“None, at the moment,” I told him. 

“But you possess some land?” 

“Oh, no!” Indeed I was happy not to be a landlord. He pondered, but 
he had not lost hope. “Then you have a wife?” Moderately sadly I admitted 
to having had no wife. His recording pencil trailed, dismally, to the next item. 

“Children?” 

The hopeful smile dried on his face as he realised the unfortunate 
juxtaposition of the two questions. “No children,” he quickly corrected him- 
self. “Not as far as I know,” I said, I hope not too coldly. 

No he. no land, no wife, no family. “I have a sister and three 
beautiful nie: .s° { told him, “but I can lay no claim to possessing them.” We 
agreed to th.s with mutual regret. Then he gave me the very last chance to 
redeem mysclf. 

“But of course you own a car?” 

“No,” I said, “no car.” 

Sadness filled the room. The heads of the scribbling policemen sank 
lower over their desks. A typewriter hesitated, and then recommenced in a 
minor key; and the canary, possibly out of a sense of fellowship, stopped singing. 
A Man of No Property. 

The situation was desperate. But then, with a sudden inspiration, I 
knew what I must say and I said it. 
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“Ekaki desu!” 1 explained. 

Of course, a painter! Their faces lit up with relief and joy. Of course 
a painter shouldn’t possess property, that would be highly improper; and a 
policeman at a nearby desk started at once to tell me all about his younger 
brother who also was a painter. A hopeless fellow, he seemed to indicate, mad, 
but very likeable. 

After that it was plain sailing, and the atmosphere became so jovial 
that I went so far as to confess to them about my third medal. It had been 
presented to me on the roof of Selfridges by that adorable actress, Yvonne 
Arnaud, and she had kissed ne, in the correct Gallic tradition, on both cheeks. 
I was very young in those days and it had seemed to me, the runner-up, that 
I had done much better than the winner who had only been presented with 
a car, by Lord Desborough. Many years afterwards I met Miss Arnaud again 
and blushfully reminded her of the occasion. She searched in her memory for 
a moment, and then the penny dropped. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed with fervent, “mais oui, le Pink-Ponk!” Yes, in 
those distant days I am proud to say that I had “paddled” for England. 
“How simply wonderful of you still to remember it!” I had burbled on, 
“why, it must have been as far back as nineteen twent—’, but she had 
hurriedly laid a plump, reproving hand over my thoughtless lips, “Oosh!” she 
upbraided me, with an anxious glance at our neighbours. 

I walked out of the Police Station with a lighter and more confident 
step than that with which I had entered it. I even twirled, figuratively, the 
enormous moustaches of Monsieur Poirot at so satisfactory a conclusion. For 
I had been assured and one enthusiastic policeman had reached up and patted 
me on the back that the fact of my being a painter had now made my lapse 
from grace a perfectly understandable one, and that there would be no ques- 
tion of my having to return to them, in a plain van or otherwise. 

Nor did I. But I had several subsequent and pleasant encounters with 
my absent-minded friend in the Alien Registration Office; for I was reluctant 
to leave Japan. And each hopeful application for the two-monthly renewal 
of my visa met with longer and longer faces, so that finally it appeared that 
I had reached the Point not, alas, of No Departure but rather of an Immediate 
Exit. No one in living memory had been known to achieve more visa exten- 
sions than I had already gained; even, some insisted, as many. I had enjoyed 
the late summer, the whole autumn and the winter, and now I must go. It 
was quite useless, my most knowledgeable friends sadly assured me, for me even 
to try. 

But I tried. I went once more and filled in, painstakingly and in 
duplicate, the form of application. I came at last to the section, the largest 
and by far the most important section, which requests you to put down, in 
detail and at length, for what particularly urgent reason, or reasons, is it vital 
of you to prolong your stay in Japan. It is here that anxious applicants ex- 
patiate upon million-dollar contracts; upon a family stricken down by long- 
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term or even incurable illness; upon the practical certainty of a personal visit 
to the Emperor. And I wrote one word. 

When, a few days later, I received the news that my application had 
been successful, I went down to the office to have the necessary confirmation 
of it stamped on my passport. A light rain was drifting up from the river, 
but inside there seemed to me a welcoming glow of warmth. My friend made 
the appropriate entries in companionable silence, but as he handed me back 
my passport he looked at me and then said, softly, 

“This rain, you know, will be very good for the blossom.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it will, won't it.” 

And we smilcd together, for that had been the word I had written. 
Blossom. Just that. And they couldn’t refuse me it. 

So I saw the lovely blossom, the cherry hung with snow. But perhaps 
a trifle self-consciously. Was I not now, after all, the official blossom-watcher 
of Japan? 


Illustrations by the author 


Lovable Topknot 





Ité Sei 


URING the nine months that I was a resident in America, I seldom 
D needed to explain Japan as such to other people, since I was in contact 
with scholars and students well versed in things Japanese. However, 
the month that I spent traveling in Europe with two members of my family 
was a more arduous matter. I had to explain Japan to everybody. Perhaps 
because of the Japanese kimono my wife was wearing, most people tended to 
assume that Japan was a country retaining its traditions intact, bypassed by 
modern life. 

It was difficult, using an English learnt through books, to describe to 
such people Japan as it really is. Something uncomplicated like shopping is 
relatively easy, and one gets by more on gestures and movement than on words. 
But in discussing human nature, national characteristics, culture and the like 
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one is doubtful how far one has managed to express oneself, nor is one sure 
whether one has understood the other man’s ideas. One can exchange simple 
commonplaces, but one’s tongue stumbles at more than that. 

Writers and others whose job is to express such ideas in as accurate terms 
as possible find, more often than not, that their stay or tour abroad has left 
them spiritually frustrated. It was certainly so with myself. What makes the 
task still more difficult is the fact that one’s opposite number often does not 
have even the most basic knowledge of one’s own country. One has to supply 
this before one can even begin explaining anything, which makes the substance 
of one’s thoughts even more difficult to render than in talking to a fellow- 
countryman—and this when, linguistically, one is only one-third or one-fourth 
as competent as in one’s own tongue. 

For instance, it is a commonplace that Japan today is a major industrial 
power in the same class as Britain, West Germany or France. Despite this, the 
average European more often than not does not know it. One has to convince 
him of this first if one wants to tell him about, say, Hiroshige’s pictures. Other- 
wise, he will assume that Hiroshige’s pictures, in all their beauty, represent the 
Japanese scene as it is today. The same foible, of course, exists in ourselves as 
well. Though excelient universities and factories have been built in Indonesia, 
we have an urge to forget the fact. We prefer to let the word Indonesia con- 
jure up a picture of Javanese temples and their traditional dances. This urge 
conceals at the bottom a sense of superiority which will not let us admit the 
other country to be a land where modern culture prevails. Europeans want 
to feel affection for Japan as a country filled with exotic traditions where good 
taste reigns supreme. Some Nipponophiles actually look put out if one tries 
to correct this view. 

There is an increasing trend toward a greater understanding or greater 
championship of Japan, but the idea of loving Japan as a country producing 
the same kind of things as the countries of Europe and able to compete with 
them still does not make sense. In the end, I began to feel there was no point 
in thrusting present-day Japan down people’s throats. Perhaps it was better to 
leave untouched the cherished European idea of Japan as a country of mysteri- 
ous Oriental tradition. That way it was less bother explaining and correcting. 

Here, I imagine, lies the reason why the accounts given of a particular 
nation or race are handed on for so long intact. In actual fact, there are a con- 
siderable number of travelers, sailors and traders in every country who have 
visited Japan. Each of them, in his own specialist way, knows Japan to be a 
modern nation. A previous trip abroad, by sea, taught me that foreign sailors 
know Japanese ships very well, the skill with which they are built, and their 
performance. Japanese ships today, they say, are on the average better equip- 
ped, speedier, cleaner and their crews are better than those of any other country. 
They know, too, that the reason is that almost all Japanese ships were sunk 
during the war, so that those sailing the oceans nor are new, postwar vessels. 
Specialists, at least, know that in quantity Japanese shipbuilding outstrips that 
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of Britain. 

What is common knowledge among sailors, however, does not thereby 
become common knowledge among ordinary Europeans, it seems. The knowl- 
edge that only 2 century ago Japanese men went around with swords at their 
sides and their hair done up in topknots still seems so deeply engraved on the 
average citizen’s mind that he refuses to understand the facts of the present. 

This is true of every nation, and of every individual in every field: human 
beings are quite lazy where thinking and understanding things about them are 
concerned. They tend to deduce and to judge things only along the comfort- 
able and familiar lines. No change in the ideas of the group about a particular 
thing can take place other than at a very leisurely pace. If someone attempts 
to correct these lazy thought-habits in too much of a hurry, the group tends to 
become uneasy and attack him. 

Prewar Japan afforded an extremely clear-cut example of this. Any 
move to doubt or alter the form of the existing order was denounced as treason 
in the terms accepted as normal at the time, which labeled all such ideas as 
“red” —a tendency, incidentally, of which there are signs of a revival today. Nor 
is Japan the only example. In America, the young people who drove down 
from the north in a bus in an attempt to smash the system whereby whites and 
colored people are segregated on buses and in bus waiting-rooms were called 
“Reds” in the South; they were restrained and thrown into jail. 

Changes in one’s outlook on things lead in turn to a change in one’s way 
of life. All human beings know that unconsciously. Thus, their reluctance to 
change their outlook and their fear of such a change is not without grounds. 
The reluctance of the people of Western Europe to see in Japan a modern 
industrial nation on a level with the three or four leading countries of Western 
Europe arises from a perception of the enormous scope of the re-thinking this 
would entail. 

This tendency is deeply rooted in all men, whatever their country or 
occupation. I can appreciate very well the hatred and fear which the contem- 
poraries of Galileo must have felt, forced to admit that the earth moved. In 
taking Japan as an example here I was moved not by any particular desire to 
insist on the industrialization and modernization of this country today, but by 
the wish to point out how deeply rooted is resistance to any change of outlook. 
People knew that reason would not be satisfied unless they accepted that the 
earth moved. They know now that the Freedom Fighters are in the right. 
And they knew, or know, that if they accept these ideas the stability of their 
way of life will be imperiled. So they reject any change of outlook with anger 
and fear. 

After the war ended, Japanese prisoners-of-war were detained in Soviet 
Russia for an unreasonably long time. In Manchuria after the war a consider- 
able number of the Japanese women there underwent shocking experiences. 
Yet even facts such as these found little acceptance among those who hope to 
use leftist ideas to change Japan. I myself once pointed out such things at a 
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round-table discussion, only to find that my remarks had been deleted from 
the printed version in the magazine that organized the discussion. The people 
who deleted it were men of good-will, striving to think what was right. How 
rarely one finds discussion of this tendency per se—the tendency of men of 
good will, who want to have right thoughts, to reject correct understanding 
by ignoring the facts. I dislike the refusal to accept facts as facts, even in the 
name of what is right. And I believe that the very concept of right includes 
within itself a strong element of coercion toward such a repudiation of the facts. 

It is surely this contradiction that, more than anything else, is respon- 
sible for the large number of problems that remain with us unsolved. How 
many cases we see about us where eyes, ears, and mouth are closed for the 
sake of what is right. Many of the disputes that arise between one seemingly 
righteous man and the next result, I suspect, from this inescapable quality 
in the various orders that men create for themselves. Though to solve most 
problems of this kind is probably impossible for such as myself, I believe never- 
theless that to point out and depict such things whenever he detects them is 
a large part of the writer’s job. To point out and depict is, surely, enough 
for the writer. Solutions are for men of different talents, men of a more practi- 
cal, political bent. The responsibilities of the writer in a stable society, I feel, 
should not have to extend as far as this. 

At some point or other, the men of action who find solutions have to 
shut their eyes. They are the men who, for the sake of the majority, must 
haul the juggernaut of their particular social order though they know that, 
somewhere, someone is being torn apart under the wheels. In times of change, 
the two different functions are often combined in the person of one writer. 
And the pointing out of the contradictions within what is looked upon as the 
“right” order is often spurned as heresy and treated with hostility. I often 
think how many fine minds there must have been among the heretic fathers 
who were driven out as soon as they appeared during the formative period of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Nevertheless, the order has to be safeguarded and nurtured until the 
time when it is firmly established. All human activities are subject to pressure 
because of this need to protect the existing order. The Pope who had Michel- 
angelo paint groups of naked humans in exact physical detail on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel was probably confident that this would no longer disturb 
the existing order. Yet the establishment of an order inevitably seems to bring 
liberation from old bonds and with it criticism of the order itself. The Soviet 
Union today, if it is moving in the direction I hope, seems gradually, although 
at a very leisurely pace, to be approaching a peak in a period of stability of just 
this nature. If it cannot take that peak in its stride, then it must be because 
of some fundamental failing in the whole order that it has been striving for 
over forty years to establish. 
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Green Valley 


Afw ane 
BS.) Burton Watson 


first saw the village of Aoya—Green Valley—from the train going to 

Matsue. I was think” g of stopping somewhere along the Japan Sea coast 

to swim for a few days on my way back from Matsue to Kyoto, and I 
noticed that, on the map of Tottori Prefecture spread out on my lap, Aoya, a 
little west of Tottori City, was marked with the small red flag that indicated 
a bathing beach. I asked the young man in the seat next to me if he knew 
anything about the place, but he said he had never gotten off the train there. 
He was from Matsue, he told me, but had been working for the past three 
years in Tokyo. He was immaculately dressed in a new suit and held a 
transistor radio clamped intently to his ear all the time we were not talking— 
evidently am important symbol of his success in the Eastern Capital. 

I asked about places to see in Matsue, but he was not very helpful and 
volunteered the opinion that I would probably find it a dull town. As the 
train pulled into the station, a weman’s shrill voice came over the loudspeaker 
in the car. “We are now entering the city of Matsue. Situated on beautiful 
Lake Shinji and threaded by canals, it is often called the Venice of the East 

” The young man glanced at me with an embarrassed frown. “I don’t 
know why they have to say silly things like that,” he said. 

After two days in Matsue, I took a local train going back east and, 
though I still knew nothing about the place, got off at Aoya. The green valley 
of its name was formed by a small river that wound between two hills and 
emptied into a broad, sluggish estuary. Following what seemed to be the 
main street, I walked in the hot midday sun from the station right through 
the narrow, dusty village and out onto the beach, but saw no sign of an inn. 
I was beginning to wonder if I would have to give up and go back to the 
station, when I found a policeman who pointed out an inn that backed on the 
estuary just off the main road. 

After the usual conversation with the proprietress—Yes, I can sleep on 
a futon; no, I don’t have to have steak for dinner—she took me to a room on 
the second floor overlooking the river. I left my things, changed into my 
bathing suit, and went back to the beach. 

It was a beautiful beach, broad, with fine white sand, and deserted 
except for some boys playing in the water around the diving platform. I swam 
out to the platform, sunbathed a while, and listened to their conversation, 
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very little of which I could follow. Partly this was due to the fact that I 
wasn’t on to the local dialect yet, though Japanese schoolboys as a rule talk so 
fast and chew up their words in such a way that I can seldom understand them 
no matter what dialect they are speaking. 

I returned to my room at sundown. The heat of the day had broken 
and the river was dark green and still and looked very deep, although here 
and there you could see long streamers of sea grass waving languidly in the 
current just below the surface. A boy was swimming alone in the middle, 
not for pleasure, obviously, but for training, making long, slow, purposeful 
journeys upstream and then resting while the current carried him back down 
toward the sea, the rhythmical splash of his arms the only sound that broke 
the silence of the twilight. 

The next morning I spent swimming from a cape that jutted out into 
the ocean east of the beach. I had gotten there by a road that ran up over 
one of the hills, but I decided to try to go back along the shore, though this 
involved climbing over or swimming around a number of rocky points. As 
I rounded one of these, I suddenly came on a large party of men, women and 
children picnicking on a wooden platform built over the rocks. A tin roof 
shielded them from the burning sun. In the cove nearby several women were 
diving for mussels, disappearing under the waves for impossibly long intervals 
and surfacing with the thin, mournful whistle that divers make when they expel 
their breath. The shelis they had gathered they plunked into wooden tubs 
that bobbed in the water beside them. 

I stood watching the diving women and trying to look as hungry as 
possible, which was not difficult, considering it was after one and I had had 
no lunch. After a long and clearly audible discussion among the picnickers 
as to what language to address me in—the conclusion being that, since no one 
spoke English, there was really no choice—I was hailed in japanese and invited 
to join the group. The women passed around plates of raw fish and squid, 
boiled octopus in vinegar, cucumber and eggplant pickles, mussels, cold water- 
melon, and the huge hotategai or crusader’s scallops that are the specialty of 
this region, while the men poured me beer, saké, port wine and whisky and 
informed me that, since I had come late, I would have to drink very fast to 
catch up. Everyone wanted to know how I had happened to come to Aoya— 
nobody ever did, they said,—and kept insisting I must have gotten off the train 
by mistake. 

At first I had taken them for fishermen, but it turned out that they all 
worked at a dairy and were having their annual outing. The man who had 
hailed me, and who seemed to be in charge of the party, presented me with 
his card, which said that his name was Nishikawa and he was an expert in 
artificial insemination. Since I had nothing to say on that subject, I asked him 
about Aoya, and in the course of the conversation discovered one thing that 
had been troubling me about the local dialect. 

In Kyoto people often use ke instead of the standard ka for the inter- 
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rogative particle that is attached to the end of a sentence to make everything 
that goes before into a question. I had assumed that the final ke which I 
kept hearing in Aoya was this same interrogative, and this was leading to all 
sorts of mysterious exchanges such as the following: 

I: Is it all right to swim from those rocks? 

Aoyaite: No. Is it deep? 

I (somewhat confused): What if it is deep? 

Aoyaite: Are there likely to be sharks? 

The solution to this muddle, which I will pass along for anyone who may 
happen to visit Tottori, is that the final ke is not an interrogative at all but, 
like the final ken in dialects farther to the west, means “because” and is used at 
the end of sentences which explain the reason for something. Once this real- 
ization dawned on me, I found the speech of the Aoyaites considerably less 
enigmatic. 

After we had eaten and drunk a great deal and the smaller children 
had had time for a short nap, Mr. Nishikawa announced that we would all 
visit the lighthouse on the end of the cape. We piled into two engine-powered 
open boats and set off, bouncing wildly over the swells that pounded in over 
the rocks. There had been a lot to drink at lunch and no one seemed to be 
very familiar with the handling of small boats, so that the voyage had a delight- 
fully daring and abandoned air. Men sang songs and shouted for the boats 
to go faster, wives rashly stood up and nearly fell overboard, children screamed, 
engines sputtered and stalled—ah, what is so merry as two boatloads of merry 
Japanese? 

After some time, we arrived at the base of an escarpment and, with 
intensified shouting and squealing, scrambled out of the boats and filed up a 
steep and precarious trail that wound back and forth across the face of the 
escarpment. 

Up in the lighthouse, we all signed our names in the guest book and 
looked at the ocean through a telescope (it was too hazy to see Oki, the only 
offshore island in the area). Three people talking at once tried to explain to 
me some confusing legend connected with this part of the coast about a rabbit 
and a school of sharks. On the way back to the boats, Mr. Nishikawa asked 
if I was married, and when I said I wasn’t, he offered to arrange things with 
his younger sister, who was walking just behind us. She screeched with 
laughter and gave him such a shove I thought he would go head frst down 
the cliff. A friend was commissioned to take a picture of the three of us— 
the last exposure on the roll—which was immediately discovered to have been 
ruined because no one had remembered to wind the film. 

That night, shortly after dinner, the maid came to my room to say there 
was someone on the phone for me. It was Mr. Nishikawa, reporting that the 
party was continuing at a drinking stand near the station and inviting me to 
come. He said there was a festival at the village shrine and we would all go 
over to it later in the evening. 
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_ When ry got there, I found him and a friend from the dairy drinking 
saké. His wife and sister had gone on home, but his little boy was sitting 
beside him at the counter drinking a bottle of milk. After a while we left 
and went to a restaurant near-by. We were shown to a room upstairs and 
joined by two girls in kimono bringing saké, beer, and more of the big scallops. 

One of the girls spoke a few words of English, which she said she had 
learned working in a bar in Hiroshima. She was burly and dark-complexioned 
and had a loud, raspy voice. From the way Mr. Nishikawa teased and joked 
with her, it was obvious they were old friends. 

The other girl, as though for contrast, was pale and prim. Unlike her 
companion, she took very little of the saké or beer offered her, and soon got 
herself deeply involved teaching me the words to a popular song about a hawk 
circling in the evening sky. Mr. Nishikawa’s son had a bottle of orange pop 
and promptly fell asleep, whiie his father drank with the big dark girl. They 
were having a contest to see whe could down a glass of beer faster, and with 
each try her voice got louder and more surly. Then she began to swear. 

There is an odd notion among many foreigners that the Japanese lan- 
guage has no swear words. This comes about, I think, because they try to find 
exact equivalents in Japanese for European swear words, only to discover that 
these either don’t exist or, if they do, are not considered nearly so shocking. 
This leads them to believe that people in Japan never cuss at each other—a 
wholly erroneous conclusion and one which, considering how excitable and 
loquacious the Japanese can be on occasion, they should know is extremely 
unlikely. 

Languages like English or Chinese achieve a scurrilous effect by the 
addition of epithets or expletives that serve to suggest all sorts of awful things 
about the parentage or moral habits of the person addressed. Japanese, on 
the other hand, gets the same effect by purely formal means. Just as there 
is an elaborate set of honorific pronouns, verbs and verb endings which are 
used to express varying degress of respect when speaking to or about others, so 
there is a complementary set for expressing varying degrees of contempt. The 
sting of the latter comes not from any scurrility explicit in the words them- 
selves, but from the insulting implication of inferior social status that they 
carry.' 

Up to this point, Mr. Nishikawa’s lady companion had been using or- 
dinary polite language to him. Now, as she got drunker and more irritated 
by his teasing, she shifted gears and started into the basement. 

He was betting her she couldn’t drink a whole container of saké at one 
gulp. 

“Nani nukasu ka?”—“What are you talking about?” (Ist degree of 


1. While most textbooks of Japanese explain the honorifics of the language in the first few lessons, 
none, so far as I know, list the pejoratives. This is probably just as well, since words hat car- 
ry such a high emotional charge can be dangerous in the hands of beginners, and I seriously 
warn readers not to play around with the examples that follow unless they are prepared to talk 
their way out of the misunderstandings that will result. 
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contempt), she said, and proceeded to execute the feat. The other girl laughed 
nervously and hastily began explaining to me the words to the second verse of 
the hawk song. 

“You got it down all right,” conceded Mr. Nishikawa. “But I'll bet it'll 
all come back up in a minute—just like last time!” 

“Nani nukashi yagaru?”—‘What are you talking about?” (2nd degree 
of contempt), said the girl, glowering at him. We all sat silent while she 
snatched another container of saké from the table and downed it in one gulp 
too. She wobbled dizzily as she held the container over her head and shook 
out the last drop. 

Mr. Nishikawa, obviously not one to recognize enough of a good thing 
when he saw it, grinned at her sardonically. “I wouldn’t use language like 
that if I couldn’t hold my saké any better than you!” he said. 

“Nani nukashite ketsukaru?”—“What are you talking about?” (3rd 
degree of contempt), she blurted out thickly. Having thus scraped the bottom 
of the linguistic barrel, she lunged at him in dumb fury, but he dodged and 
she hit her head with a loud bang on the pillar of the tokonoma. Groaning 
softly, she sank to the floor of the tokonoma and then, as Mr. Nishikawa had 
predicted, got sick, throwing up all over the flower arrangement. 

She felt much better after that and, when the mess had been cleaned 
up, Mr. Nishikawa got her to her feet and we all started off for the shrine. 
She was still very drunk and fell down several times in the street, but we 
managed to get to the shrine before the last of the festivities were over. 

The next morning when I packed my bag and brought it down to the 
entrance of the inn, I found a high-school student in a neatly pressed uniform 
standing in the doorway. He bowed politely, said he had heard I was staying 
at the inn, and asked if I would please tell him all about America. I said I 
had to catch a train, but assured him that if I could manage it I would come 
back to Aoya the following summer and explain things to him then. 


~e Y Hy Japanese Gardens in Ireland 


Ethel Mannin 


VER sixce I got back from Japan in June, 1959, I had been planning to 
go and see the famous Japanese Gardens at the National Stud two miles 
from the little town of Kildare, some thirty miles from Dublin. In 
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May of this year, just in time to catch the last of the azaleas, I achieved this 
ambition. For once, I told myself, instead of always being in transit in 
Dublin, I would spend a couple of nights there and do a few things, and I 
placed the Japanese Gardens at Tully at the top of the agenda. 

I had no idea how to get there, and the various people of whom I 
enquired were vague. Some said there was a bus, without being able to say 
which bus from where; others said something about “they run an excursion.” 
\t the hotel they had never heard of the Japanese Gardens and gave me some 
misinformation about buses to Kildare. Aboard the wrong bus the conductor, 
who had never heard of Tully, brightened at mention of the Japanese Gardens 
and knew they were near Kildare. He could also tell me which bus to get for 
Kildare and where ii went from. He put me down opposite Phoenix Park 
with an hour to wait. 

I wandered about in Phoenix Park, and because my mind was tuned in 
to Japan, thought of Hibiya Park and Shiba Park, and when a cold wind blew 
the litter about under the trees, of the sakura festival in Maruyama Park, 
Sapporo. By the time I boarded the right bus for Kildare I was already 
spiritually back in Japan. 

When I descended from the bus in the main street of the sleepy little 
town of Kildare a taxi driver stepped forward from under a tree as though he 
had been expecting me. 

The two miles out to Tully seemed a long way—but then Irish miles 
are reputedly longer. I arranged with the taxi driver to call back for me in 
an hour and a half's time—it was a matter of getting the only bus back to 
Dublin which would get me there in time for an evening appointment. The 
taxi drove off and I approachec wrought-iron gates through which there was 
an exciting glimpse of an ishi-déré which had an air of keeping guard among 
the trees. Excitement gave place to dismay when I read the notice by the 
gates which said in very plain English that the gardens did not open on 
Sundays until two o’clock—and the taxi was coming back for me at half-past 
one. 

Having got there I was determined to see the gardens » if I had to 
climb gates and scale walls to do so. 1 wandered off in the direction of the 
stables of the National Stud and found a child who found a woman who found 
a man who proved to be the stud manager and the husband of the woman and 
the father of the child. To him I explained my predicament, and how much it 
meant to me, having been in Japan, to see these gardens, how I had stayed over 
in Dublin specially and had to go to England tomorrow, and who knew when 
I would be in Dublin again? He was entirely sympathetic, as the Irish in- 
variably are to a predicament, blessedly unaddicted to officialdom, but ex 
plained that the difficulty was that there was no gardener at that time available 
to take me round and explain things to me. I replied, eagerly, that i had no 
need of such a service, as I understood about Japanese gardens, having visited 
many in Japan. I wanted, I urged, only to be allowed to walk round and 
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take a few photographs. At that point "here arrived a man whom the manager 
seemed to have been expecting and he had better things to do, it was clear, 
than argue with this English female. He stepped into his office, took a key off 
a hook and a brochure out of a rack, excused himself to the man who had come 
to see him about a horse, and commanded me to “Come this way.” 

I followed him to a small gate in a wall; he unlocked the gate and said 
that if I came back to the office when I was “through” he would have me meet 
the head-gardener for a chat, if I cared to. The leaflet, he said, handing it to 
me, would explain the best way to tour the gardens and what it was all about. 
I should go all round and “up to the hill.” 

I thanked him and pushed open the gate—and stepped into Japan. 

The Japanese Gardens of Tully were devised by Lord Wavertree, and 
were made by a Japanese gardener called Eida, and his son Minoru, in the 
years 1906 to 1910, when the British owned all thirty-two counties of Ireland, 
instead of as today only six of them. The estate became government property, 
and the National Stud was established there, as late as 1944. 

I was astonished to find in the brochure a poem in praise of the gardens 
by a woman poet I had known some forty and more years ago in my girlhood, 
but with whom I had lost touca in the twenties and who has now been dead 
many years. Infinitely strange to me it seemed that all those years later I 
should be treading those paths she had trod. I foliowed a narrow path flanked 
by bamboos and azaleas thinking of the mysterious orderings of human life 
in terms of karma. 

According to the brochure the garden was planned to symbolise the Life 
of Man, and the gateway through which I had passed was the Gateway of 
Oblivion, “through which the Pilgrim Soul enters among the trees and passes 
into the open, where is a small cavern, the Cave of Birth, crowned by a cherry 
tree.” I passed through this small fern-damp cave and came to a narrow 
winding path among rocks and boulders, symbolising the years of Childhood, 
“unseeing and unknowing.” 

The brochure grandiloquently continues: . we come to a mound 
of rock. Through this the tunnelled pathway leads from Darkness into Light; 
from Ignorance to the Unfolding of Knowledge. Halfway through the winding 
tunnel is an opening, leading by stone steps to the Hill of Learning, crowned 
by an ancient fir tree. Often this fir-crowned height tempts the student to look 
too high, but there is an unguarded hole to teach him vigilance before he 
comes down the hill to the level of his fellows. Following a winding course, 
still guarded by rocks, he reaches the Parting of the Ways. On the right a 
forest of cherry blossom symbolises Temptation, and he who follows that path 
can never find the way to the Hill of Ambition. On the left is the straight 
path of Austere Living; in the centre the path of Wedded Life, by which the 
pilgrim reaches the tiny isiand of Joy and Wonder, across the stepping-stones 
of Exploration. But he cannot stay there. All paths lead to further Tempta- 
tion across a stone bridge to the bamboo bridge and the Geisha House, but 
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beyond them is the Hill of Ambition, and the Well of Wisdom is in sight, 
across the beautiful water. Very steep is the Hill, and those who climb may 
be separated, but as they climb they reach out helping hands, and are united 
at the top. Descending, the pilgrim finds an easy bridge across the roaring 
falls, and treads the stepping-stones through the level garden of Peace and 
Contentment to the Hill of Mourning, whence his soul goes forth through the 
Gate of Eternity.” 

All of which is all very poetic, and highly misleading. Leaving all 
symbolism aside (and did Eida and Minoru really see their garden in these 
moral terms?) the winding path from the entrance gate leads to an irregularly 
shaped lotus pond, across which an ancient tree trunk leans to form an arch- 
way to a wistaria pergola. There are clumps of azaleas everywhere, and little 
flat-topped fir-trees among boulders, and little twisted pines in pots, and 
ishi-dér6, old and grey, among small-leafed maples, and one by a hump-backed 
red-lacquered bridge over the lotus pool, and nearby is the tea-house described 
in the brochure as a Geisha house, as authentic as any in Japan. (Later when 
I said to the head-gardener that this was a tea-house, in which the tea-ceremony 
would be conducted, and by no means a Geisha house, he replied that that was 
what a “Japanese gentleman from the embassy” had told him.) 

I walked round the wooden verandah of the tea-house and was back in 
the Kikokutei, the Abbot’s garden in Kyoto designed by the famous poet, 
Ishikawa J6zan in the early 17th century—very much this garden reminded 
me of that one, though this Irish one was very much better kept. It is, in 
fact, perfectly kept. 

There are stepping-stones through streams, and across patches of lawn, 
and below the little hill—by no means steep—water cascades over boulders, and 
there is a small stone figure of what might or might not be a Buddhist god. 
A pine tree crowns the hill; it is too tall and is quite un-Japanese, which is 
a pity. There are also too many flowers blooming among the rocks and 
boulders, detracting from the Japanese effect and offering too strong a sugges- 
tion of an English garden rockery. 

But then the eye comes back to the red-lacquered hump-backed bridge, 
the weathered wood of the tea-house, the clean bare line of the tree trunk 
arching across the lotus stream to the wistaria peigola, and it could be the 
Kikokutei, or the wonderful garden behind the Heian Shrine at Kyoto, which, 
with its backcloth of distant mountains is surely the most beautiful garden in 
the world. I certainly thought so at the time. That garden, too, I had bless- 
edly to myself for as long as it took to explore its encshsatments —then fled 
from it before an invading horde of school-children. Sunday bus loads would 
have invaded this garden at Tully, too, had I not left when I did, leaving 
behind them their carelessly discarded cigarette cartons and butt-ends. (Is there 
comfort or despair in the thought that people are everywhere very much the 
same in this matter of litter?) The head-gardener told me that the first thing 
he and his men did after every batch of visitors was to go round picking up 
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what they had left behind. He said it without bitterness. Long years of ex- 
perience of human nature had inured him to it, evidently. 

I told him about the famous Zen garden, Ryéanji, in which there was 
not a shrub or tree or blade of grass, nothing but raked white sand and an 
arrangement of boulders, and this he thought most wonderful, though he 
found it hard to understand why it should be called a garden.... 

Some of the things growing in the gardens at Tully had been brought 
over from Japan fifty years ago, he said. In recent years they had been able to 
get suitable shrubs from a nursery near Dublin. He knew about bonkei. It 
was a great art, he said, but not easy to carry out here as it was difficult to get 
the right kind of plants and miniature shrubs; the same with bonsai—though 
they had a few things in real Japanese pots, which I may have noticed. He 
understood there were some Japanese gardens in England, and at Kew Gardens 
a whole avenue of Japanese cherry trees. I told him that this I had seen, and 
it was very beautiful, but that it was not a piece of Japan set down in alien 
soil, such as the garden here. It would be fine if he could ever go to Japan. 
He smiled—the smile of a man who knows it will never happen. 

Lord Wavertree, he said, liked to meditate in his Japanese garden. He 
would never make a decision about his horses without sitting first on the Hill 
of Mourning and meditating. 

I like to think his lordship meditated on other things than horses. 
Whether he did or not he devised for himself and posterity a small and 
exquisite thing of beauty, created by Japanese artist-gardeners, whose dream 
lives and flowers with the season, from the cherry blossom’s ethereal loveliness, 
to the “maples in flower,” an alternation of beauty hidden away in that remote 
corner of the county Kildare, in the Republic of Ireland. 
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Changing Japan XVII: 


The Wage System 


Ebata Kiyoshi 


Factory, discovered two distinguishing features in Japanese management. 

One is the fact that employment is a life commitment; the other is that 
wages are based on seniority. According to him, these two features correspond to 
Japan’s feudalistic social system and he points out that in the Japanese factory 
a feudalistic social system and modern production technique are combined in 
a unique way. 

Abegglen’s remarks provoked a considerable reaction in Japan. It had 
already been pointed out that the lifetime employment commitment and 
seniority-graded wages were the rule in Japanese industry, but by most Japa- 
nese this was taken to be natural and self-evident. Very few realized that there 
was anything particularly “Japanese” about it. 


ike C. Abegglen, well known in Japan as the author of The Japanese 


MR. YAMADA’S SALARY 


Mr. Yamada is a salaried man of 33 years of age who works for an engi- 
neering company associated with one of the zaibatsu groups. It is eight years 
since he joined the company, and in another year or two he expects to become 
head of a subsection. Since Mr. Yamada is a university graduate, if all goes 
well he can be sure of some day becoming a management executive of the com- 
pany. Even if he is not fortunate enough to become a director, he is pretty 
sure to be promoted to head a department and, by the time he retires at 55, 
he is practically certain to be given a position as a director of one of the 
associated companies. 

Mr. Yamada’s salary is ¥32,000 ($89) a month. This is, however, his 
total salary, not his basic salary. His basic salary is only ¥7,240 ($20) and the 
remaining ¥25,000 is made up of nearly ten different kinds of allowances. It 
is ali very complicated and, to tell the truth, Mr. Yamada himself cannot 
remember exactly what they are. It was just because the union happened 
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to be negotiating for a pay raise that he took a good look at the details on his 
pay envelope. 

As well as his basic pay, there were eight supplementary allowances. 
One was seniority pay of ¥526. In Mr. Yamada’s company, this is paid to 
everyone who has worked for the company for three years and it goes up in 
increments of ¥60 a year. The second was a skill allowance of ¥9,291 a month. 
The third was a job allowance of ¥1,800. As Mr. Yamada is still an ordinary 
office worker, his job allowance is low. Fourthly, there was a family allow- 
ance of ¥1,800. He and his wife have a baby. He gets an allowance from 
the company of ¥1,200 for his wife and ¥600 for the baby. The fifth was a 
special work allowance of ¥226. This is low because, as an office worker, he 
hardly ever goes into the factory. Sixthly there was a productivity incentive 
allowance in which, as an office worker, he also shares. It consists of a certain 
proportion of his basic salary, depending on the level of production for the 
month. This month it was ¥5,749. The seventh was a production bonus of 
¥271. This bonus was paid because the production target for the previous 
month was slightly exceeded. Finally, his pay envelope contained an over- 
time allowance of about ¥5,000. 

Mr. Yamada is fairly satisfied with this salary. He lives in a three-room 
reinforced concrete apartment rented from the company for a mere ¥300 a 
month. If he lived in corporation housing, he would have to pay anything from 
¥6,000 to ¥8,000 a month. He commutes to the factory by train, and the com- 
pany pays for his pass. He has lunch at the factory cafeteria for ¥30 (8 cents). 
He can buy such necessities as clothes and electrical appliances at the factory 
shop at between 10% and 20% below market prices. The same applies to hair- 
cuts. In case of sickness, he can receive treatment at the factory medical center, 
which, with health insurance and subsidies from the company, is practically 
free. If, in a year or two’s time, he is promoted to be head of a subsection, he 
will be provided with a bigger four-room apartment. 

Mr. Yamada is typical of the salaried men who enter large-scale enter- 
prise from the university. He has enough spare time and money to enjoy a 
certain amount of leisure, and with the bonus, equivalent to four months’ 
salary, which he is paid twice a year, he can put some money into savings. 

What he complains about in regard to his salary is this. Seniority plays 
too important a part in the determination of salary. In the basic salary, stress 
is laid on age and number of years of service rather than on education. It goes 
up automatically by ¥210 a year, irrespective of whether the employe is a 
factory worker with a junior high-school education or an office worker with a 
university degree. It is the same wit) skill pay—the longer the years of service 
the better off the employe is. Mr. Yamada’s complaint is that the sooner you 
leave school and join the company the better your pay will be, and that uni- 
versity graduates are badly off as compared to other industries. His complaint 
is, in fact, that it is a classical seniority-graded wage system. 

Actually, in the latest wage reform in his company, this complicated wage 
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system has been somewhat simplified. Seniority and skill pay have been included 
in the basic salary which has thus risen from the former ¥7,240 to ¥19,376. 
His total pay too has risen by some ¥6,000. This is because the <=\aries of all 
university graduate office workers in their thirties have been raised “\y around 
¥5,000 according to educational qualifications. The management is no. happy 
with a system graded simply by seniority. Staff members’ interest in their work 
is at its highest between three and ten years after leaving the university, and the 
management thought that it would pay to heighten their sense of responsibility 
toward their work by raising their salary. 


THE SENIORITY-GRADED WAGE SYSTEM 


Under a seniority-graded wage system, pay is determined by age and 
educational qualifications. In the case of the engineering industry quoted 
above, age was given greater weight than education. Under the revised system, 
education is given equal weight with age. The seniority-graded wage system 
under which pay is a function of age and educational qualification and 
nothing else has been maintained unchanged. This is just the same as the 
model presented by Abegglen. 

Every April in Japanese large-scale enterprise, university, senior high- 
school and junior high-school graduates are taken on in a specified proportion. 
University graduates are from the start of their employment promised a future 
place as management executives, and they receive the highest starting salary. 
Moreover, their annual rate of salary increase is higher. Senior high-school 
graduates come next, and their future position in the firm is that of medium- 
grade managerial assistants, generally heads of subsections or at the most 
section chiefs. Junior high-school graduates receive the lowest starting salary. 
Most of them are taken on as factory hands and they will probably finish up 
as foremen. Educational qualifications at the time of employment determine 
present and future pay an‘ position in the firm, and there are very few cases 
of this ranking being broken. Year by year pay raises go with increasing age 
and number of years of service. Once an employe enters the company the 
usual thing is for him to continue in its service until he retires at 55 or 57, 
and on retirement he is paid a retirement allowance equivalent to an average 
of three years’ pay. To leave the firm before retirement is practically unknown. 
In Europe and America it is considered a mark of ability to get a job with 
another company, but in Japan to change jobs before retirement is considered 
proof of lack of efficiency. Actually, it is difficult to find a better job. On the 
other hand, the company will practically never fire an employe, even though he 
may be incompetent, unless he does something so bad as to harm the reputation 
of the company. This is the classical system of employment and salary in large- 
scale enterprise in Japan. 

One reason for the complicated wage system which we illustrated with 
Mr. Yamada’s case is that in order to get through the period of inflation just 
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after the war, all kinds of additional payments, such as allowances in kind 
and family allowances, had to be paid. Wages in Japanese large-scale enter- 
prise, however, consist of more than the various allowances outlined above. 
All sorts of fringe benefits paid in kind are an important feature. For example, 
in the textile industry, a typical Japanese export industry, practically all single 
factory workers live in company dormitories and pay only ¥155 (40 cents) a 
day for all expenses. Moreover, subsidies by the company, such as selling every- 
day necessities at below market price, are estimated to amount to between 20% 
and 40% of total wages. It is a mistake to reckon Japanese wages as nominal 
or cash wages only. 


THE WAGE SYSTEM IN SMALL BUSINESS 


The seniority-graded wage system of which we have been speaking ap- 
plies mainly to large-scale enterprise or at the most to medium-scale firms in 
the 200-employe range. As for the small and very small business which em- 
ploys over 60% of Japan’s workers, not only is the seniority-graded wage system 
not applicable, but the level of total wages is considerably lower than in large- 
scale enterprise. Nominal wages in very small business are only about 60% of 
the figure for large-scale enterprise. This is a much bigger gap than the wage 
differential between large and small business in Europe and America, where it 
is not more than 20% at the most. This is because productivity in small busi- 
ness is lower and the enterprises themselves are not stable. They therefore 
do not have the capacity to pay family allowances and the other allowances 
which large-scale enterprises pay. They are, thus, not in a position to institute 
a seniority wage system on a sliding scale with years of service and experience. 

In very small business, pay does not rise with length of service, and the 
kind of fringe benefits and retirement allowances which are found in large- 
scale enterprise are practically non-existent. In the case of large-scale industry, 
starting salary may be low, but if he stays with the firm the employe can hope 
that his salary and position will rise commensurate with his length of service. 
Employes in small business, however, have no such expectations. You may 
wonder how they keep body and soul together. Actually they keep their 
families going by moving from job to job in search of a better position, or by 
letting their wives and children go te work (or take on work at home) and 
pooling their incomes. Even if they change cheir jobs, however, they can find 
jobs only in other smaii businesses, since large-scale enterprises do not as a 
rule employ people coming from other employment. Even if they are lucky 
enough to be taken on by big business, they have to accept the insecurity of 
employment as temporary workers. Temporary workers are workers employed 
on short-term contracts by big firms in busy periods, and they can be dismissed 
at any time if business becomes slack. Naturally their wages are far lower 
than those of permanent employes and their bonuses, etc., are only a fraction 
of those which permanent employes receive. Since Japanese big business can- 
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not easily adopt the American-style lay-off system, temporary workers are used 
as a safety valve to regulate the rate of production. 


THE NATURE OF THE SENIORITY-GRADED WAGE 


The question arises of why the seniority-graded wage system developed 
in Japanese large-scale enterprise and how, with such a wage system, modern 
production technique was assimilated. The point is that since the seniority- 
graded wage is paid not on the basis of work or ability, but in accordance 
with age, experience and educational standard, it should not, theoretically, 
coincide with the firm’s objectives of maximum productivity and efficiency. 
In the National Railways, for example, the efficiency of employes engaged in 
strenuous labor may be assumed to fall once they pass the mid-forties. Yet 
their wages continue to go up each year with age and length of service. From 
the firm’s point of view this must be regarded as uneconomical. Again, where 
family allowances are high, there may occur the odd phenomenon of a plant 
watchman with six or seven children drawing a higher total wage than a plant 
manager with a small family. Salary does not correspond to job responsibility 
or contribution to the enterprise. Moreover, an employe may not be efficient 
but, since pay goes up with years of service, it works out that he gets three or 
four times as much as another who is young but works energetically. These 
anomalies are all the result of the seniority-graded wage. 

How is it, then, that the seniority-graded wage and the introduction of 
modern technology have not so far proved incompatible, but have, as Abegglen 
says, “coalesced”? Abegglen thinks that loyaity to the company and to superiors 
was assured by the continuance of the seniority-graded wage system. The 
employe is taken on for a lifetime of work with the firm, he is promised higher 
status and pay with length of service, and he receives a substantial retirement 
allowance when he retires. To change employraent is difficult in practice. 
Anyone who does change his job finds himself isolated outside the group in the 
new firm and it is difficult to get a salary equal to that which he had been 
receiving. The backbone of a large firm are the employes who entered the 
company straight from school, and others who are taken on later are regarded 
as poor relatives. Once an employe has entered the company, therefore, his 
future fate is bound up with that of the firm. The prosperity of the firm 
means improvement in his standard of living and the collapse of the firm 
means the collapse of his livelihood. As his seniority with the firm mounts 
up, his retirement allowance rises very steeply. Loyalty to the firm takes hold 
of the employe’s feelings and is deliberately fostered by the management. 


TECHNICAL INNOVATION 


It was in the 1920’s that the seniority-graded wage system took shape 
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in Japanese big business. It was maintained practically without a hitch until 
the early 1950’s. The trade unions, in going into the basic principles of wage 
determination, were demanding “equal pay for equal work,” but they them- 
selves realized that in practice it was no easy matter to change the seniority- 
graded wage system. The fact is that the strength of the trade union rank 
and file lay in middle-aged skilled workers who had been employed in a factory 
at a low starting wage, had gone through the firm’s training program and 
were in their prime with an expectation of further wage increases with service. 
These middle-aged workers regarded pay raises as a natural right accompanying 
the principle of life commitment, and they regarded standardization of wages 
on the basis of equal pay for equal work as an infringement of this right. 
Moreover, those who had just left school and were being employed by large- 
scale enterprises as trainee workers—most of them came from the feudalistic 
atmosphere of rural villages—regarded increments for length of service as the 
natural thing. The firm, too, wanted to retain seniority-graded wage rates as 
an incentive to loyalty. On this point management and labor had a community 
of interest. 

From the latter half of the 1950's, however, rapid advances in the use of 
new machines and the introduction of new techniques intensified the anomalies 
of the seniority system. With the introduction of new semi-automation equip- 
ment in the iron and steel and chemical industries, in particular, experienced 
workers used to the old machines did not have the knowledge to operate the 
new equipment. New kinds of knowledge of electricity and engineering was 
required, but it is uard for middle-aged workers to learn new tricks. These 
things cannot be understood without at least the fundamental knowledge pro- 
vided by the postwar senior high-school education. Young trained senior high- 
school graduates are in charge of the more important production processes and 
the former trained workers suddenly become untrained workers, either doing 
unimportant work or at the best possessing skills no greater than those of the 
young trained workers. With technical innovation, supervisory work is becom- 
ing the central part of operations, and any difference in skill between young 
senior high-school graduates and skilled middle-aged workers will tend to dis- 
appear. 

This is an important reason why the younger workers should call for 
equal pay for equal work. From the point of view of raising productivity, 
management too must regard the payment to middle-aged workers of three or 
four times as much as to young workers, simply because of difference in age, as a 
great loss. The idea that the seniority-graded wage must be changed to a 
job-ranked wage is rapidly gaining ground. Even now, in large-scale enterprises 
in basic industry, a wage system under which the job-ranked wage is recognized 
as basic is becoming usual. Too sweeping or sudden a change to the job-ranked 
wage may, however, adversely affect loyalty to the firm, especially among the 
solid middle-aged workers and staff, and disturb relations between management 
and labor. For such reasons as this, the job-ranked wage is in practice being 
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adopted only partially, and within the framework of the seniority-graded wage 
system. 

One point which is making the maintenance of the seniority-graded wage 
difficult is the remarkable rise in starting salaries which has accompanied rapid 
economic growth and the expansion of investment in equipment. Technical 
innovation calls for a senior high-school education, but graduates are few and 
both their starting salaries and subsequent pay raises are far higher than those 
of junior high-school graduates. Moreover, senior high-school graduates have so 
far mostly chosen office jobs; few apply for factory jobs. With the general rise in 
starting salaries, the starting salaries of senior high-school graduates continues 
to rise. To maintain the rates of salary raises and age difcrentials as they have 
been under the seniority-graded wage system must, therefore, involve a very 
large-scale increase in the wage bill. This could even, in some cases, affect the 
fate of the firm. Here is a reason for adopting the job-ranked wage. 


PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


In postwar Japan, with the new “six-three” education system (six years 
of primary school and three years of junior higi: school), a new kind of youth 
has appeared which is free of : ~ influence of the traditional Japanese feudal- 
istic system. They are individualists ani egoists. They are not impressed by 
established feudalistic authority and say what they think in no uncertain 
manner. The postwar breakdown in family sentiment is one example of this. 
What remained of feudalistic sentiments in the youth of five years ago has now 
practically vanished. For the prewar generation of trained workers the ideal 
was to work for the company until retirement and then, with their retirement 
allowance, to start in business for themselves as subcontractors for a large firm 
or to build housing for rent and live a life of leisure. Today, however, their 
retirement allowance would keep them going for only three years and they have 
insufficient capital to go in for subcontracting. To make it worse, it is not 
economically feasible for them to be looked after by their children in their old 
age, nor does this fit in with the children’s ideas. The prewar family system 
has substantially broken down. The youths of today are not impressed by the 
authority of their seniors or elders, nor do they recognize the authority of the 
feudalistic system. Whereas the main source of good solid workmen for large- 
scale enterprise was once unsophisticated labor from a rural feudalistic back- 
ground, with the advance of Japan’s industrialization these are giving place 
to people born and bred in the big cities. Just as the children of the city 
salaried class have received the baptism of individualist and egoist thought, 
now the children of the working class which has settled in the cities are casting 
aside traditional authority. In the future this may well produce something 
like a revolution in the Japanese social structure. The existence of a working 
class settled in the cities will no doubt also produce a more mobile labor 
market. 
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These youngsters in the firm are enthusiastic in demanding equal pay for 
equal work. As young trained workers with a senior high-school education, 
moreover, their position in the productive processes of the firm is becoming 
more and more important. They are another important force working toward 
a change in the seniority-graded wage system. 


SUMMARY 


Whether the seniority-graded wage system will undergo rapid changes 
in response to technical innovation and the increase in the younger age group 
is still not clear. It seems likely, however, that tse present system under which 
the firm guarantees the livelihood of its employes right through to their old 
age will break down. It would be difficult for business to maintain its com- 
petitive position overseas under the weight of such a burden. 

The breakdown of tie seniority-graded wage system will probably be 
gradual and the state social security system will no doubt come to assume the 
social functions of business. The firm’s retirement allowances will have to be 
replaced by state pensions, and this is in fact expected to be the future trend 
of the social system 
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Book Section 


The Marquis on Trial 
Miyata Shimpachiro 


RT and obscenity can exist side by side in the same work. That, at least, 
is the view of the Japanese courts. : 

For long years, from 1950 to 1957, a struggle was waged in the courts over 
the question of whether the Japanese versi~:: of D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover was a work of art or of pornography. Finally, at the third trial, in 
the Supreme Court, the publishers lost their case. “Art does not have the 
privilege of being obscene,” declared the Court. “The courts must safeguard 
society from moral depravity.” And it fined the publisher, Oyama Kyiujiré, 
¥250,000 and the translator, It6é Sei, ¥100,000. 

The “Chatterley trial,” as the legal struggle came to be called, caused 
a great sir in Japanese society at the time. The complete freedom of speech 
and expression that society had acquired as the result of Japan’s defeat in the 
war had also produced a crop of articles, stories and photographs verging on 
the obscene in newspapers, magazines and books, and people concerned in edu- 
cation as well as many others among the general public were growing critical. 
It was just at this stage that Lady Chatterley’s Lover came to the attention of 
the Public Security Section of the Metropolitan Police Board. The only weapon 
left to the public procurators, deprived of the prewar Publishing Law and News- 
paper Law as ways of dealing with such cases, was the provisions of Article 175 
of the Criminal Code concerning crimes of indecency. In indicting the pub- 
lisher and translator in this case, therefore, they hoped to create a bridgehead 
from which to launch an attack on all pornographic writing. 

The Japan Writers’ Association, which includes among its members 
almost all Japan’s writers and literary critics, decided that there was a danger 
of “suppression of the freedom of expression.” It set up a committee to con- 
sider the question and mobilized all its members in support of the defendants. 
The ensuing battle—the alternate attack and defense that unrolled over a period 
of eight years in the courts between the first and the third trials—was the 
greatest debate on art and morality ever known in the Japanese courts, one 
truly worthy of the name of “literary trial.” 

In the end, the Supreme Court decided that the work “violates the 
principle of the privacy of the sexual act and offends the sense of shame to 
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the extent that one would be ashamed to read it aloud in any social gathering, 
much less in the family circle.” It branded Lady Chatterley’s Lover as a porno- 
graphic work, and placed a ban on its sale. 

Four years later, on August 10, 1961—a day of sweltering heat with the 
temperature close on 100°—the first public hearing on the publication of a 
Japanese version of a work by the Marquis de Sade was opened in the Tokyo 
District Court. The defendants were the publisher, Ishii Kydji and the 
translator, Shibusawa Tatsuhiko. 

The publisher, conceiving the idea of publishing a Japanese version of 
the Marquis’s chief work, Juliette (1798), entrusted the translation to Shibusawa, 
an expert on French literature, who reduced the work to two-thirds of its 
original length for publication in two volumes under the title of Akutoku no 
Sakae (The Heyday of Vice). The first volume appeared in June, 1959, the 
second in December of the same year. The Public Security Section of the 
Metropolitan Police Board decided, however, that the second volume—published 
with the sub-title of Juliette no Henreki (Juliette’s Career) contained 14 pas- 
sages with excessively frank descriptions of sexual activity. They filed a com- 
plaint against the work in April, 1960, and in January, 1961, the Tokyo District 
Procurator’s Office indicted those responsible. 

Ever since the Chatterley verdict it has been the custom, when some work 
has come to official notice as obscene, for the author and publishers to recognize 
their fault and voluntarily withdraw the work. In this way, the matter would 
be settled without an indictment or with a simple court order and a light fine. 
In the de Sade case, however, the publishers and translator refused to admit 
the work was pornographic and decided to fight it out in court. 

A full five months elapsed between publication of the second volume and 
the complaint from the police, during which period more than 1,500 of the 
2,000 copies printed were sold. Only 400 or so copies were confiscated by 
the police, and the publishers can hardly have made a great loss. A further 
nine months passed before the indictment, during which time the publishers 
persistently refused to compromise and the procuratorial authorities had ample 
time to prepare and gain confidence in their case. 

A certain section of Japan’s intelligentsia have recently rediscovered the 
Marquis de Sade as a “thinker,” and one leading publisher was actually plan- 
ning a collection of his works. This, it seems, is why the defendants are 
making such a bold stand—the translator went so far as to declare that “No 
works have played so valuable a part as those of Sade as a source of modern 
thought, and of the nouvelle vague in particular”’—and are venturing to chal- 
lenge a precedent set by the Supreme Court. 

At the first public hearing, the reading of the official indictment was 
followed by a statement of the defendants’ case. The prosecution started the 
trial by claiming that the work was pornographic in the same way as Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, while it contained elements more anti-social and corruptive 
of morals than the latter. The defense counsel countered this by stressing that 
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the concept of obscenity varied according to the customs and accepted social 
outlook of the day, and that the imposition of these on thought and literature 
carried the threat of thought control. He quoted historical examples such as 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Swift's Gulliver's Travels and Lawrence's Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover. Finally, he pointed out that in London the publishers of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover—the Japanese Supreme Court’s verdict on which work form- 
ed the basis of the present proceedings—had been pronounced not guilty, and 
stressed that the time had come for a revision of the Chatterley verdict in 
Japan too. 

Literary critic Haniya Yutaka, reporting in the press the day after 
the first public hearing, commented that “the most striking thing about 
this first hearing is the contrast between the positive approach adopted by 
the defendants and the formalistic, over-simplified pattern of the procurators, 
who rely wholly on the Chatterley ruling that art and obscenity can coexist in 
the seme work, without any attempt to enquire further into what precisely 
constitutes art or obscenity....Obscenity is always a value-judgement, and a 
person's approach to it reveals more clearly than anything the largeness or 
smallness of his mind. No better illustration, in many different respects, of the 
principle that a work’s qualities as thought or as art should be appraised as a 
whole and not in parts can be found than the works of the Marquis de Sade.” 

Nevertheless, there are discrepancies of view even among those in the 
literary professions as to the actual merits of the Marquis’s works. Shortly 
after the indictment of the publisher and translator in January, 1961, the Japan 
Writers’ Association debated steps to be taken, at a meeting of the special 
committee it set up to consider questions concerning freedom of expression. It 
concluded that (1) the work had value in the history of thought; (2) some way 
of avoiding a ban on publication should be considered; and (3) writers should 
co »perate with the defense on an individual basis. 

However, Niwa Fumio, director of the Association, remarked that 
“although we recognize the threat to freedom of expression, it should be 
realized that the work in question is different in nature from Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. As this reveals, the Association did not feel itself impelled, as in the 
Chatterley case, to launch a unanimous assault on the procuratorial position. 

The Sade trial has only just begun. It is still too early to predict the 
result, or whether the first trial will prove unsatisfactory and the case will be 
fought through a second and third trial as was that of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
The general view, however, is that the verdict will be unfavorable to the de- 
fendants. Though the Japanese courts may recognize the work’s position in 
the history of thought, it is unlikely that they will find the Marquis’s liberal 
ideas great enough not to produce an effect of obscenity on the reader. What 
most people interested in the case hope is that, whatever the outcome of the 
trial, it will, incidentally, do more than the Chatterley trial to clarify the nature 
of “obscenity,” “thought,” and “art,” and the relationship between the part and 
the whole in a work of art. 
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Sakamoto Ryoma and the Meiji Restoration 


By Marius B. Jansen 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1961. 423 pp. with illustrations and maps. 


$8.50 


APAN’S Meiji Restoration, the outgrowth 
of an upheaval as vital as that of the 
American Civil War or the French Revo- 

lution, is one of the more important chapters 
in modern political history. Yet, as the 
author, Mr. Jansen, states in his introduction, 
“in view of the importance and the interest 
of the Japanese revolution, it is astonishing 
that Western scholarship has given it so little 
attention.” 

The author himself first became interest- 
ed in the Meiji Restoration through his 
research on Sun Yat-sen and the Chinese 
Revolution. In later Meiji days the “China 
ronin”—as the Japanese adventurers called 
themselves—and their Chinese friends such as 
Sun Yat-sen compared themselves to the 
Restoration heroes, among whom can be 
counted Sakamoto Rydma, the subject of this 
book. Further investigation directed the 
author’s attention to these shishi, the loyalists 
of high purpose who played a vital role in 
bringing about the Restoration, and this 
book is an ambitious attempt to describe the 
importance of the Meiji Restoration through 
the activities of these men. 

Before the war a number of studies on 
the shishi of the Meiji Restoration were 
made in Japan. These, however, were not 
exactly historical studies but were more 
biographical in nature, the aim being to 
eulogize the loyal shishi and make known 
their achievements in re-establishing imperial 
rule in Japan. The shishi as they appeared 
in these studies were, consequently, deified 
and romanticized to a considerable extent; 
they were set above, rather than in, their 
historical circumstances. 

Since the war, studies of the Meiji Re- 
storation have gone to the other extreme by 
trying to clarify the conditions and causes 


that brought forth this important event from 
the point of view of social science, at the 
expense of political history and the personal 
aspect. In writing this book, the author “had 
to concern himself with the way in which 
the Restoration came about, instead of dis- 
cussing, in the terms common in Japan to- 
day, why it had to come.” He also says that 
“the influences and opportunities of the day 
had first to work on individuals,” and that 
“it seemed to him that the late Tokugawa 
scene had in it enough variety and contrast 
in motivation and belief to make it unlikely 
that it could be summed up in any single 
theory of causation.” ‘This last statement in 
particular should be given careful considera- 
tion by Japanese scholars. 

Mr. Jansen has chosen to tell the Re- 
storation story by examining the career and 
thought of Sakamoto Rydéma, by evaluating 
the role played by the fief of Tosa, Saka- 
moto’s home, and by considering the activi- 
ties of the men with whom he served for 
Tosa. 

In his first chapter, “Sakamoto’s Japan,” 
the author gives a survey of the society of 
the 1830’s into which most of the Restoration 
leaders were born, along with a detailed 
study of conditions in the fief of Tosa. His 
second chapter is entitled “The Response to 
the West.” Here the author thinks it useful 
to explain in detail how Japan responded 
to the external pressure from Western 
powers, how certain changes became neces- 
sary to accompany that response, how this 
period offered new opportunities for the 
young shishi, and finally how all this im- 
pinged on the formative years of the young 
Sakamoto Ryéma. The author goes on in 
succeeding chapters to explain the relation 
between Sakamoto and Katsu Rintard 
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(Kaisha); the Satsuma-Chdshu Alliance; the 
Kaientai; and the Eight-Point Program, thus 
giving a clear picture of the political transi- 
tion from the old Tokugawa regime to the 
new Meiji Government with Sakamoto at the 
center of the narrative. He ends his book 
with the two chapters “Restoration” and 
“The Restoration in Tosa.” 

There is no doubt that the fief of Tosa 
held a very important position in the Meiji 
Restoration and that Sakamoto Rydma did 
much in influencing the movements of Tosa. 
Despite this, Sakamoto has hitherto received 
scarcely any mention in Western writings, 
and has never been seriously studied by 
Western scholars. In this book Mr. Jansen 
has for the first time managed to focus 
proper attention on this very interesting man, 
in the context of the political history of the 
Meiji Restoration. It is a biography as well 
as a scholarly historical study of the end of 


TojO AND THE COMING OF THE WAR 


By Robert J. C. Butow 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 


8 pp. of photographs. $10. 


FTER 20 years, it is still impossible to 
read the details and circumstances of 
Japan’s approach to war without reactions 
of amazement and despondency. Mr. Butow’s 
scholarly but spirited assessment and analysis 
of the forces, men and motives that, in igno- 
rance, folly and violence, led inexorably to 
Pearl Harbor, leaves a kabuki-like impression 
of a blinded giant staggering helplessly to 
predestined doom. 

Even had there been strong national 
leaders in the late thirties, they could never 
have resisted—under the Meiji Constitution 
and what passed for parliamentary procedure 
in Japan—the tightening suicidal control of 


the Tokugawa regime. The author has been 
careful not to let the romantic overshadow 
the fact—here, the plentiful sources he has 
used have enabled him to sift away the 
fictional element—and the work is in no sense 
an attempt to eulogize the shishi as such 
works tended to do before the war. There 
are more than four hundred pages, with 
chronological tables, bibliography, a list and 
explanation of historical documents, bio- 
graphical notes and an index. 

The author's skill in digesting the large 
amount of original source material, most of 
it written in difficult Japanese, is alone 
enough for high praise, but the wide range 
of the documents and historical material 
which he has collected is astonishing, though 
one could have wished for mention of the 
works by Hani Gord, Hattori Shisé and 
Inoue Kiyoshi. 


Konishi Shiro 


1961. 584 pp. including five cartoons and 


the Army and the Navy. 

“To save herself from disaster, Japan 
needed a young Saionji, but she got a middle- 
aged Konoe,” as a US. intelligence officer 
aptly observed. The unhappy Prince Konoe, 
a hesitant hypochondriac who took to his 
bed in any crisis, is a figure of tragedy. But 
the irrepressible and irresponsible M~ ‘suoka, 
rushing headlong in all directions act once, 
would be a figure of burlesque if his antics 
had not so blunderingly hastened the in- 
evitable. 


At a liaison conference in May 1941, 
Matsuoka was for war at all costs against 
practically everybody. “If we do not make 
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up our minds now,” he cried, “will not 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States 
and the Soviet Union in the end join forces 
to oppress Tapan? There is also a possibility 
that Germany and the Soviet Union will 
unite against Japan and that the United 
States will join in the war.” 

Navy Minister Oikawa turned to his col- 
leagues and said, “Gaishd wa atama ga hen 
de wa nai ka?” (“The Foreign Minister is 
crazy, isn’t he?”) Baron Harada Kumao 
reported to the ancient statesman, Prince 
Saionji, that people were saying openly that 
Matsuoka was demented. Saionji replied 
bluntly that it would be an improvement if 
Matsuoka were to become insane. 

I recalled a hasty interview I contrived to 
impose, as a visiting correspondent, on Matsu- 
oka, after he had finished a heavy fish lun- 
cheon at his favorite Tokyo hotel one hot 
July day in 1940. “Why are you Australians 
always threatening and encircling Japan?” 
he demanded angrily, as his Gaimushé com- 
panions in embarrassment tried to drag him 
away. 

This “encirclement” theory obsessed 
Army plotters as well as the egregious Matsu- 
oka. Mr. Butow makes a memorable obser- 
vation: 

“Tojo seems never to have recognised 
that many of the developments he found 
so irritating were designed to provide for 
America’s own defence and hence were 
aimed at Japan only to the extent that 
Japan threatened the US. Nor did he 
permit himself the dangerous thought: 
America’s justification for measures speci- 
fically directed against Japan lay in the 
prior acts of aggression committed by His 
Majesty’s Empire. Thus the problem of 
1941 is carried back and back, to 1937 and 
1931, to the murder of Chang T’so-lin and 
to the 21 Demands, and indeed even to 
1905, when the fear, the jealousy and the 
misunderstanding all seem to have begun. 
In the final analysis, the Empire of Japan 
inexorably encircled itself.” 

Mr. Butow presents an objective and 
rounded study of General Tojo Hideki, as 
the Army man representing the military 
system who was called to power in 1941. 
He was no Japanese Hitler, personally and 
directly responsible for the war with the 


United States. He was the instrument, not 
the originator. He mirrored nationalistic 
policy; he lacked the power and the ability 
ever to create or initiate nationalistic policy. 
Had he remained obscurely in Manchuria, 
there would have been a score of Tojos to 
select from in Tokyo when the hour struck. 

Tojo, says Mr. Butow, was “blunt 
and decisive, forthright and assertive, naive 
and aggressive. Even his worst enemy (Ta- 
naka) called him ‘a simple man.’” 

Tojo was, in fact, a samurai. At a 1941 
meeting with Konoe, Mr. Butow relates, Tojo 
told the Prince that at some point during 
a man’s lifetime he might find it necessary 
to jump, with his eyes closed, from the 
Kiyomizu-dera (a Buddhist temple on one 
of the heights of Kyoto) into the ravine 
below. The blue-blooded aristocrat, who 
was later to take poison, told the samurai- 
soldier, who was later to be hanged, that 
“as the Premier of Japan, responsible for a 
2,600-year-old national polity and a nation 
of 100 million people, he could not adopt 
such an approach to the Empire’s problems.” 

No anecdote could better describe the dif- 
ferences between the two men, or show so 
clearly how Tojo understood the logic of 
the crisis, which Kenoe strove fitfully and 
vainly to evade. 

In more prosaic circumstances, a British 
prisoner described Tojo, when he made an 
inspection of the Omori war-prisoners’ camp 
in October 1943, as “not a bad old bugger, 
really a fatherly sort of old cove.” 

The harassed and helpless Emperor 
emerges creditably from the well-documented 
Butow chronicle. Through the prolonged, 
maddening charade of Cabinet meetings, 
secret disputations and liaison conferences, 
he struggled, as best he could, to defer the 
inevitable. He evidently accepted the in- 
evitable after Tojo was appointed premier 
in October 1941. He remarked then to the 
Privy Seal, Marquis Kido, “There’s a saying, 
isn’t there? ‘You cannot obtain a tiger’s cub 
unless you brave the tiger’s den.’” 

Mr. Butow’s vivid and detailed descrip- 
tion of the agonizing deliberations of the 
Konoe Cabinet and advisers on whether to 
strike south or against Siberia has all the 
suspense of a Hitchcock thriller. Through- 
out, Konoe vacillated and groped, deferred 
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and brooded, trying to preserve a surface 
impression of diplomatic effort, sighing one 
day that he must resign, regretting another 
day that he could not become a Buddhist 
monk. Behind the scenes, the Army and 
Navy leaders pressed on implacably, differing 
on means but never on end. 

Two days after the Prince had openly 
proposed to Washington a top-level meeting, 
the Army (August 9, 1941) definitely discarded 
any Siberian venture and joined hands with 
the Navy in agreement to push south and to 
accelerate war preparations against both the 
United States and Great Britain. The dead- 
line for completion of war plans was fixed 
tentatively for the end of November. 

Mr. Butow’s account discusses the now- 
forgotten doubts of British and US. 
diplomats in Japan in 194041 as to whether 
Japan might sidle into the war by scrupu- 
lously avoiding Guam and the Philippines 
and concentrating on a lofty, anticolonial 
attack only on British, French and Dutch 
possessions in the Far East. I recall personal- 
ly that, in Tokyo in 1940, both Ambassador 
Grew and Ambassador Robert Craigie were 
earnestiy preoccupied with the prospects and 
repercussions of an attack by Japan against 
only the committed—and, as the Japanese 
then thought, defeated—Western enemies of 
Hitler. 

According to Mr. Butow, “the Imperial 
Navy adamantly asserted that it was im- 
possible to think of Britain and the United 
States as separate entities; consequently, an 
attack upon the Philippines would be the 
prerequisite for a successful advance to the 
south. The army more or less agreed that 
the two Western Powers were probably in- 
separable politically, but nevertheless betieved 
that a wedge could be driven between them 
strategically.” 

I raised this matter with General Tojo 
when I had a private interview with him 
in Tokyo before he was sentenced to death. 
He said with a shrug, “Perhaps Japan should 
have initiated sincere talks with Roosevelt 
after the capture of Hongkong, Singapore 
and the Dutch East Indies. Perhaps we 


should have allowed Hitler to strike the 


Americans in the face—the only way Roose- 
velt could have brought them into the war.” 
He shrugged again. To him, the question 
was purely academic—as it probably ap- 
peared to him in mid-1941. 

Mr. Butow considers at some length, 
with fascinating quotes from eyewitness war 
correspondents, the mystery of Tojo’s bungled 
suicide attempt. Mr. George Blewett, Tojo’s 
U.S. counsel, told correspondents that Tojo, 
who had not been arrested when he shot 
himself, had drawn a charcoal cross on his 
shirt to indicate the center of his heart, that 
he pressed the revolver (which was a strange 
U.S. model) against this cross but that the 
unfamiliar kick misdirected the bullet. 

Mr. Butow insists that the charcoal cross 
was on Tojo’s skin and that the bullet was 
not fatal becauve Tojo’s heart was “thin and 
elongated.” He explains that Tojo, in 
accordance with orders which he had himself 
issued to the Army as Premier, was in duty 
bound to kill himself to avoid capture. On 
the other hand, he wanted to stand trial and 
take all responsibility for the war and so 
protect the Emperor. 

Without actually saying so, Mr. Butow 
suggests a hesitant attempt at suicide, as 
Tojo saw the swarm of G.I.’s and war corres- 
pondents descending upon his Tokyo home, 
and a subconscious desire to fail in the act. 
On this theory, Tojo achieved the form of 
suici€ ‘ut lived to give his evidence. 

“) dying,” he told an interpreter, as 
his wound was being treated. “I am sorry 
to have given General Eichelberger (the local 
U.S. commanding officer) so much trouble.” 
Eichelberger, who had come to the hospital, 
replied, “Do you mean tonight or for the 
last few years?” ‘Tojo: “Tonight.” 

And so he lived to rationalize his jump 
into the ravine from the Kiyomizu-dera with 
this poem written in Sugamo Prison: 

Juy6 kyiitsi 

Ten no mei nari. 

(“Whether life is long or short, 
Whether we succeed or fail, 
Is in accordance with the will of Heaven.”) 


Richard Hughes 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 1945-60 


By Yutaka Matsumura 


Tokyo News Service Ltd, Tokyo, 1961. 654 pp., ¥ 2,200 or U.S. $11.50. 


CCORDING to the author’s preface, this 
book attempts to sketch in plain and 
concise journalistic form some of the out- 
standing features and trends of the Japanese 
economy since 1945. It consists of some 450 
of his articles, most of which have been 
published in Shipping and Trade News—the 
bulk of them between 1957 and 1960. These 
articles have been classified into categories 
corresponding to major sectors of the eco- 
nomy. Most of them are dated—in more 
than one sense—and those which bear no 
dateline would appear to have been written 
in 1950 and to be published for the first time. 
Although the book purports to sketch 
the main trends of the Japanese economy 
since 1945, only three articles, (1945-60 
Economic Changes, pp. 4-5; Japan 1945-55, 
pp. 5-6; Changing Industrial Picture, pp. 6-8) 
totaling four and a half pages, refer specific- 
ally to this broad and interesting subject. 
The remaining 650 pages contain a large, if 
not very representative sample of week-to- 
week English language economic reporting in 
Japan over the period. 

It is only to be expected that such re 
porting should adopt a rather short-range 
point of view. The article on “Recent Price 
Trends” (p. 517), for example, gives wholesale 
price indices for the week ended May 28, 
1960, with the percentage changes compared 
with the preceding week. The coverage of 
the pencil industry (pp. 308-309), written in 
November 1956, gives monthly output and 
value figures for April to August of that year, 
and comments on the excitement of the 
industry at the placing of an order by a 
tooth powder manufacturer for 600,000 gross 
lead pencils “to be distributed among pros- 
pective buyers of the tooth powder, probably 
as prizes in some of the quiz contests...” 
What the 86.4 Million Pencil Quiz Cid for 
tooth powder sales is not recorded, but since 
the figure was very nearly sufficient to supply 
the whole population of Japan with one 
pencil each, the company’s enterprise was 
certainly worth noting. 

This short-term reporting may not give 


the reader much idea of the outstanding 
features and trends of the Japanese economy 
since the war, but the book nevertheless con- 
tains an astonishing range of information. 
The reader will learn, for example, that 
whereas production of sake (rice wine) is still 
below the prewar peak, bees production has 
increased two and a half times since 1935. 
One reason given for the markedly increased 
preference for beer is the installation of air- 
conditioning “enabling beer consumption 
even in cold seasons.” (p. 238). The reader 
is left to ponder for himself why the same 
development has not boosted summer saké 
consumption. The same interesting trend 
away from things Japanese is reflected in 
the anxiety of manufacturers of the tradi- 
tional Japanese noodle at the announcement 
by the All Japan Macaroni Association that 
demand for macaroni and spaghetti was ex- 
panding so rapidly that production could 
not keep up with it. Production nevertheless 
increased from 1,900 tons in 1954 to 20,000 
tons in 1960. As 2 matter of fact, most of 
the macaroni is used in the form of an only 
fairly appetizing cold salad, and is more of 
a potato substitute than a direct competitor 
of the traditional noodle. 

Although the book contains a great deal 
of statistical information, its chief value will 
certainly not be in this field. The author’s 
warning that “Statistics given out by private 
business groups have sometimes failed to 
agree with those announced by official quar- 
ters” is a masterpiece of understatement of 
a lack of consistency which is rather surpris- 
ing in a country as statistics-conscious as 
Japan. The reader looking for a reasonably 
authoritative collection of statistical data 
would do better to consult such English 
language works as the Statistical Handbook 
of Japan published by the Prime Minister's 
Office, Bureau of Statistics, or the Statistical 
Survey of the Economy of Japan published 
by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
value of Mr. Matsumura’s work is in quali- 
tative appraisal rather than in quantitative 
analysis. It provides here ana there some 
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fascinating inside glimpses into the way in 
which Japanese business and the economy in 
general work. His article on “Trade 
Complexity” (pp. 381-2) written in Sep- 
tember 1959, for example, gives some insight 
into the obstacles which the 1,244 sets of 
rules and regulations governing foreign 
trade put in the way of exporters and im- 
porters. He cites a case of a firm which 
was required to produce 28 copies of an 
application for an official permit and 
produced an additional 20 copies for circula- 
tion among its own departments. This is 
Japanese business as it really is. Although 
such instances are not unknown in other 
parts of the world, the ponderous complexity 
of Japanese methods could hardly be matched 
anywhere. The results are delay, inefficiency 
and lost opportunities. These results would 
be even worse if it were not for the establish- 
ed routine of by-passing red tape over friend- 
ly drinks and even more friendly geisha. 
Further insight into what makes the Japa- 
nese economy tick is given in profiles of a 
number of leading businessmen. 

This is a book to be dipped into rather 
than read straight through. “The general 


ENKO. His Lire AND WorK 


Photos. by Hideo Goto, text by Jun Ebara 


reader, including the busy office worker,” for 
whom, according to the author, this book. is 
primarily intended, will therefore be some- 
what frustrated by the absence of an index. 
This is partly compensated for by a very full 
list of contents, although the headings do 
not always give a very clear indication of the 
content of the article. The list of reference 
material, the chronology of postwar eco- 
nomic events and the list of principal eco- 
nomic organizations with their addresses and 
telephone numbers are all valuable. The 
last, incidentally, does not contain a single 
trade union body. Trade unions are ap- 
parently still not considered respectable 
enough to be introduced. 

As an attempt to sketch the main trends 
of the Japanese economy since 1945, the book 
can hardly be considered a success. To this 
extent the busy office worker will be disap- 
pointed. If, however, he can find time to 
dig deeply enough, he will gain a good deal 
of insight into the Japanese economy as it 
really is. 


E. S. Crawcour 


Sansaisha, Tokyo, 1961. With 93 plates in photogravure, 31 pp. of Japanese text, 3 pp. 


English resumé. ¥ 950 


NKU was an itinerant Buddhist bonze 
E of the early Edo Period whose pilgrim- 
ages took him throughout a fairly wide area 
in the central part of Honshii centering 
around the present city of Gifu, as well as to 
the north-eastern district of Honshii and even 
as far north as the then remote island of 


Hokkaido. 


Many scholarly studies on this Buddhist 
priest tell how great a man, how resourceful 
and unique an evangelist he was, but today 
the life of Enkii is being re-evaluated from 
a new viewpoint. The numerous wooden 
images that he sculptured for remote temples 
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are being brought to light, and are giving 
a new importance to this itinerant bonze. 

From the Asuka Period into tae Nara 
Period, Japan’s Buddhist sculpture develop- 
ed under strong influences from the Chinese 
mainland. The wonderful images of this 
ancient period testify to the very high artistic 
level achieved. During the succeeding 
periods of Heian, Kamakura and Muromachi, 
the art of Buddhist sculpture became adapt- 
ed to the Japanese scene, and emerged as a 
native art. Each critic has his own views 
as to whether the ancient sculpture is su- 
perior to that of the later periods or vice 
versa, but everyone will agree that Japanese 
Buddhist sculpture became formalized and 
mediocre toward the Tokugawa and modern 
periods. This decline in Buddhist sculpture 
during the Tokugawa Period may have some 
bearing on the inactivity in the field of 
sculpture since the Meiji “eriod. 

The decline in Buddhist sculpture may 
have resulted partly from the decadence of 
Buddhism itself and partly from the reli- 
gious policies adapted by the Bakufu, which 
oaly helpec to aggravate the situation. Yet 
when one considers that this same Tokugawa 
Period was fairly active in the field of paint- 
ing, it remains remarkable that not a single 
piece of Buddhist sculpture of any value 
should have been produced. 

It is also interesting that this period, 
generally so unfertile in the production of 
Buddhist sculpture, produced two such strik- 
ingly original and unique priest-sculptors as 
Enkii and Mokujiki. Neither of them pro- 
fessed to be sculptors: they were primarily 
itinerant bonzes who, on their pilgrimages 
into the mountains and remote villages far 
off the beaten track, left behind them in- 
numerable images carved roughly out of 
pieces of wood. The majority of their works, 
therefore, are found, not in famous temples, 
but in small, out-of-the-way and scmetimes 
dilapidated temples, where they lie buried 
under centuries of dust. 

Chronologically, Enki (?-1695) belongs 
to the early Tokugawa Period and comes 
about a century earlier than Mokujiki (1718- 
1810), but which of the two has a fresher 
appeal for the modern man is not easy to 
decide. People of earlier periods felt that 


Enkii’s roughly hewn images were unfinished, 
whereas this same rough, hatchet-hewn work 
has for us today a certain directness, fresh- 
ness and speed. Enkii would often split the 
wood lengthwise and use it in whatever 
shape it happened to come out, without 
bothering to round off the surface with a 
knife or to use the chisel in detail. For any- 
one only used to smoothly-finished works of 
sculpture, Enkii's works will certainly seem 
unfinished. But, in a unique way, he 
managed through this roughness to give his 
images such life that one would hardly 
wonder if some of them actually began to 
move. Would it be an exaggeration to com- 
pare Enkii’s works with the unfinished works 
of Michelangelo in his iast years, which 
overflowed with life just because they were 
so rough and incomplete? People today are 
drawn to the images carved by Enkii for the 
same reason. 

It is impossible to convey the texture of 
a piece of wood-carving in words. This can 
be done only by photographs. For this 
reason, the collection of photographs taken 
by Mr. Got6é Hideo in this book is a most 
important contribution to the further under- 
standing of this priest-sculptor, Enki. The 
abundance of the photogravure plates, as 
well as their fine quality and the beautiful 
layout, places this book far above any other 
book about Enkii that has so far been pub- 
lished. The reader will probably be surprised 
to realize that three centuries ago in Japan 
there was such a priest and sculptor. Mr. 
Ebara Jun’s essay “Enki, His Life and 
Work” is summarized in English and will 
probably be a help to those who are not 
familiar with the Japanese language. How- 
ever, I believe that Mr. Gotd’s photographs 
are the main part of the book and that it is, 
therefore, a pity that there are no English 
subtitles to the index of illustrations. The 
photographs, however, are really quite elo- 
quent enough in themselves. They manage 
to create an atmosphere very close to Enki 
and the reader—or rather the viewer—is 
drawn into the world of Enki through this 
very eloquence. 


Matsukata Saburo 
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SuIBOKU PAINTING OF THE MUROMACHI PERIOD 


By Takaaki Matsushita 


Muromachi Suiboku Kankokai, Tokyo, 1960. Vol. I, 140 pp. with 133 illus. and an intro. 


in Japanese and English. Limited edition of 700. 


ROM the middle of the Kamakura Period 
into the Muromachi Period (from the 
latter part of the thirteenth century to the 
early sixteenth century) the names of more 
than 500 suiboku (indian ink) painters are 
known from the available records, but in an 
overwhelming majority of cases there is no 
way of knowing what their works were like. 
The author of this work has listed all the 
artists whose works have been preserved, with 
photogravure plates to illustrate their works, 
his object being to present a near-complete 
collection of basic material for those studying 
the suiboku painting of the Muromachi 
Period. This is the first of a scheduled three 
volumes. It is a pity that this edition is 
limited to only 700 copies and is not avail- 
able at ordinary bookstores, but perhaps this 
is unavoidable with a book of such a special 
nature. 

It is well known that suiboku painting 
in Japan developed as a special field of paint- 
ing during the Kamakura Period along with 
the growth of Buddhism, and especially 
under the great influence of the Zen priests 
who came over from the Chinese mainland 
during the same period. Yet the question of 
how and to what extent this imported art 
became assimilated with the traditional art 
of Japan during the Muromachi Period, 
which follows the Kamakura Period and 
precedes the Tokugawa Period, is also a mat- 


ter of great interest in Japanese art history. 
A number of questions still remain unan- 
swered concerning the suiboku paintings of 
this Muromachi Period, and the author 
doubtless aimed to furnish the essential basic 
material for further studies that may help 
solve some of the unsolved problems and 
consolidate the history of Muromachi suiboku 
painting. 

A work of this nature requires a great 
deal of time and energy, as well as a keen 
critical eye and a wide knowledge and ex- 
perience of the subject. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that it has as its author such a widely 
recognized authority in the field as Mr. 
Matsushita, and there is no doubt that the 
work will be hailed by students and ordinary 
art-lovers alike. Let us hope that the re- 
maining two volumes wil! be published, and 
this very worth-while project completed, as 
soon as possible. 

The three essays included as an appen- 
dix are all relevant to the main theme of 
the book. They concern the works and styles 
of Séami, Shédgun Yoshimochi and Ka6, and 
are useful contributions to a further under- 
standing of the suiboku painting of the 
Muromachi Period. It is regrettable, there- 
fore, that there is no English resumé of these 
three essays. 


Matsukata Saburé 
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A Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan 


(The Japan Quarterly is printing in each issue a list 
of all recent books which have come to its notice.) 


1. WESTERN PUBLISHERS 


Akiyama, Terukazu. Japanese Painting. Zwemmer, Skira. 22 color pls. 150/— (Treasures 
of Asia) 

Beardsley, Richard K. and Yuzuri Okada (eds.). Japanese Sociology and Social Anthropology. 
Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Pr., 1961. 21/- 

Blanchard, Robert G. The Mechanics of Judo. Analytical Studies of Selected Standing 
Techniques. Rutland, Vt., C. E. Tuttle, 1961. 134 pp. with illus. $3.75. 

Campbell, Alexander. The Heart of Japan. New York, Knopf, 1961. (Ready in Oct.) 

Dilts, Marion May. Pageant of Japanese History. New ed. New York, Longmans, 1961. $6. 
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Doming, Eric. Judo from Beginner to Black Belt. WUllus. by Peter Johnson. New York, 
Sterling Pub. Co., 1961. 157 pp. $2.95 

Edmonds, I. G. Ooka the Wise: Tales of Old Japan. Illus. by Sanae Yamazaki. Indiana- 
polis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1961. 96 pp. $3.25 

Fodor, E. (ed.). Japan and the Far East. London, MacGibbon and Kee. 50/- 

Hall, John Whitney. Japanese History. Washington, D.C. Service Center for Teachers of 
History. 63 pp., paper. $0.25. (Service Center for Teachers of History Publication 
No. 34) 

Hara, Tameichi. Japanese Destroyer Captain. New York, Ballantine Books, 1961. 311 pp. 
with illus. 

Hoffmeister, Adolf. Made in Japan (dt.). (aus d. Tschech. Dt. von Marie Vanickova) Prag, 
Artis-Verl., 1960. 275 S. DM7.80 

Humphreys, C. Zen Buddhism. London, Allen and Unwin, 1961. 175 pp. 6/- 

Japon Japonais. Lausanne, La Guilde du Livre, 1961. Sfr. 13.50 

Koestler, Arthur. The Lotus and the Robot. New York, Macmillan, 1961. 296 pp. $3.95 

Kondo, Ichitaro. Japanese Genre Painting: The Lively Art of Renaissance Japan. Tr. by 
Roy Andrew Miller. Rutland, Vt.. C. E. Tuttle, 1961. 148 pp. $17.50 

Lang, Daniel. Bonjour Japon. Paris, Lib. Fernand Lanore, 1961. 6.00 NF 

Lear, Elmer. Japanese Occupation of the Philippines: Leyte, 1941-45. New York, Cornell 
Univ. Pr. $2.50 (SE Asia Program, Data Paper No. 42) 

Life World Library. Japan: Text by Edward Seidensticker and others. Time Inc., 1961. 
$2.95 

Melhorn, William. Tokyo Cocktail. Rutland, Vt., C. E. Tuttle, 1961. 202 pp. $1.95 

Minato, To (d. i. Gerhard Mehnert) Japan. (Land und Leute) Berlin, Berliner Verl., 1960. 
63S. DM.50 

Morris, Ivan (ed.) Modern Japanese Stories. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1961. 528 
pp. 30/- 

Nouet, Noél. Histoire de Tokyo. Paris, Press. Univ. de France, 1961. 

Oriental Ceramic Society Transactions. Vol. 32. 1959-60. London, Oriental Ceramic Society, 
1961. 87 pp. with 104 plates. 63/- 

Powell, Robert. Zen and Reality: London, Allen and Unwin, 1961. 21/- 

Reischauer, E. O. and J. K. Fairbank. East Asia and the Great Tradition. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1961. 739 pp. with illus. and maps, 55/- 
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Robinson, B. W. The Arts of the Japanese Sword. London, Faber and Faber, 1961. 110 
pp. with 100 illus. 63/— (Arts of the East Series) 

Shepland, C. Okinawa. London, Brown and Watson, 1961. 2/6 

Shiina, Rinzo. The Flowers and Fallen. Tr. from the Japanese by S. Giffard. London, 
Heinemann, 1961. 208 pp. 15/— (Blue Passport Ser.) 

Tanizaki, Junichiro. The Key. London, Secker and Warburg, 1961. 12/6 

Three Modern Japanese Stories. New York, Viking Pr., 1961. Tr. and with an introduction 
by Donald Keene. 

Trewartha, Glenn T. Japan: A physical, cultural, and regional geography. Madison, 
Methuen, 1961. xv, 607 pp. 65/- 

Ueda, Reikichi. The Netsuke Handbook of Ueda Reikichi. Adapted from the Japanese by 
Raymond Bushell. Rutland, Vt., C. E. Tuttle, 1961. 325 pp. with 226 photos. $8.75 
Ushiomi, Toshitaka et al. La Communauté rurale au Japon. Paris, Pres. Univ. de France 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Kuniyoshi. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1961. 27/6 
Ward, Robert E. and Hajime Watanabe. (eds.) Japanese Political Science. Rev. ed. Ann 

Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Pr., 1961. 50/- 
Weyrauch, Wolfgang. Die japanische Fischer. Der Opfergang e. atomverseuchten japa- 
nischen Dorfes. Weinheim, Dt. Laienspiel-Verl., 1961. 235. DM.80 


2. JAPANESE PUBLISHERS 


Approach to Japanese Culture. Soc. for Int'l. Cultural Relations, 1961. 109 pp. $1.50 

Boye de Mente. The Tourist in Japan: How to avoid pitfalls and get the most out of 
your trip. Oriental Holiday Publishing Co., 1961. 143 pp. $2.50 

Fukuzawa Yukichi: The Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi. Tr. by Eiichi Kiyooka. 
Tokyo, Hokuseido, 1961. xx, 401 pp. with illus. Y700 

How to Study in Japan: A Handbook for trainees and foreign students. Rev. ed. super- 
vised by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Comp: by Asia Kyokai and the Int'l. Students 
Inst. Int'l. Trade Service Bureau, 1961. 100 pp. with some photos. $1.75 

Japan Economic Year Book 1961. Oriental Economist, 1961. 264 pp. $7.50 

Japanese Literature New and Old. Ed. by Ryozo Matsumoto. Tokyo, Hokuseido, 1961. 
ix, 178 pp. with portraits. 'Y'350 

K. B. S. Bibliography of Standard Reference Books for Japanese Studies with Descriptive 
Notes. Soc. for Int'l. Cultural Relations. $2.5 per vol. 
Vol. VI (A): Language, 1961. 155 pp. 
Vol. VIII: Manners and Customs, and Folklore, 1961. 101 pp. 

Lanuza, Caesar Z., and Zaide, Gregorio F. Rizal in Japan. Tokyo, Apollon-sha, 1961. viii, 
92 pp. 

Nippon 1961: A Charted Survey of Japan. By the Tsuneta Yano Memorial Society. Tokyo, 
Kokusai-Sha, 1961. xx, 280 pp. with a map and plates. ¥'1,600 

Philosophical Studies of Japan. Vol. Il 1960. Comp. by Japanese National Comm. for 
UNESCO. Japan Soc. for Promotion of Science, 1961. 151 pp. $2.60 

Saito, K. Designing Japanese Gardens. Trans. by S. Hiki. Gihodo, 1961. 229 pp. with 
numerous photo illus. including 12 color photos and some drawings. In Japanese and 
English. $13.00 

Sakura: Flowering Cherries of Japan. By Toemon Sano. Suiko Shoin, 1961. 282 pp. 105 
color illus. and 4 photo. pls. Text in English and Japanese. $75.00 

Shindo Takejiro. Labor in the Japanese Cotton Industry. Tr. from the Japanese. Tokyo, 
Japan Society for the Promotion of Science, 1961. x, 276 pp. $8.00 

Yamashina Yoshimaro. Birds in Japan: A Field Guide. Tokyo, Tokyo News Service Ltd., 
1961. viii, 233 pp. with col. plates. $11.50 
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CHRONOLOGY 


June-August, 1961] 


The 196! World Amateur Wrestling Championships open near Yokohama 
with 21 nations participating. 

The Lower House approves the Political Violence Prevention Bill. 

The Foreign Ministry's Information Bulletin reports that there are 449,421 
foreign residents registered in Japan as of January, 1961, with 580,207 Koreans, 
45,505 Chinese and 11,526 Americans leading the list. 

Sixteen Malayan women arrive for a month’s visit to study Japan's agricul- 
tural and social welfare facilities. 

The May 6—-June 4 Tokyo Christian Crusade ends with more than 250,000 
attending and more than 8,000 converted. 

The Upper House passes the Agricultural Standards Bill, and it becomes law. 

The Finance Ministry reports that foreign exchange reserves have dropped 
by $69 million as of May 30. 

The Government and Liberal-Democratic Party decide to shelve the Poli- 
tical Violence Prevention Bill since the Diet is due to adjourn on June 8. 

Two million shares in the Sony Corp. are offered for public sale in New 
York in 200,000 American Depositary Receipts. 

The 165-day, 38th regular Diet session ends. 

Japan and the United States initial a memorandum in Tokyo for the pay- 
ment of $490 million by Japan in respect of postwar U.S. economic assistance 
under the GARIOA and EROA programs. Payments will be for 15 years at 
compound interest of 2.5 per cent per annum. 

Twelve leftist writers leave for Communist China for a three-week visit. 

The national average for monthly income of wage-earners’ families in 
April was 37,701 (before taxes), 10.3 per cent more than in April, 1960, while 
expenditure was 32,855, or 8.8 per cent more. 

Three Hitotsubashi University climbers conquer Peru’s 20,000-foot Puca- 
hirca Peak in the Andes. 

The Soviet State Bolshoi Circus arrives for a three-month tour. 

A six-member Japanese Red Cross medical mission of doctors and nurses 
leaves for Indonesia under a four-month Colombo Plan assistance program. 

Prime Minister Ikeda and Foreign Minister Kosaka leave for the U.S. 

A monument to Dr. Jose Rizal, national hero of the Philippines, is un- 
veiled in Tokyo’s Hibiya Park. 

The International Olympic Committee meeting in Athens decides to hold 
the 1964 Olympic Games in Tokyo from Oct. 11 to 25. (On June 21, the 
IOC approves a 20-sport program for the Tokyo Olympics.) 

The 60-member Harvard University Glee Club arrives for a concert tour. 

The annual two-week consultative conference for Japan of the International 
Monetary Fund opens in Tokyo. 

The Welfare Ministry decides to import live polio vaccine for more than 
13 million children to combat the spreading polio epidemic, with 1,089 cases 
now reported. 

President Kennedy and Prime Minister Ikeda, in a joint communique at 
the conclusion of their talks in Washington, affirm the determination of Japan 
and the U.S. to intensify their joint efforts and announce the establishment of 
three committees—one on trade and economic affairs at Cabinet level, one on 
cultural-educational matters and one on scientific cooperation. 

Japan Air Lines signs a $12,200,000 loan agreement with the U.S. Export- 
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Import Bank in Washington. 

Indonesian President Sukarno and Foreign Minister Subandrio arrive in 
Tokyo for a one-week visit on the last leg of a global tour. 

Japan and Britain <>-hange in London instruments of ratification for the 
Anglo-Japanese Cultural Convention signed on Dec. 3 last year. 

The 12-nation Antarctic Treaty signed by Japan in December, 1959, goes 
into force. 

A six-man team in two trucks sponsored by the Asahi Shimbun and the 
Tokyo Olympics Organizing Committee leaves Olympia, Greece, on a 14,260- 
mile journey to see whether the Olympic torch can be carried over the cen- 
turies-old Silk Route. 

Heavy rains sweep Shikoku, the Kinki district and areas of central Japan, 
causing floods and landslides. (Week long rains cause 252 deaths, with 133 
persons missing and 974 injured.) 

Lt. Gen. Paul Caraway, High Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands, an- 
nounces that the Japanese flag may be flown over public buildings on Japa- 
nese holidays. 

A Kabuki troupe leaves by ship for a six-weck tour of Russia. 

Prime Minister Ikeda and Canadian Prime Minister Diefenbaker agree to 
establish a Canadian-Japanese ministerial committee to study economic 
problems. 

Olympic marathon champion Abebe Bikila of Ethiopia wins the Osaka 
Marathon in 2 hours 29 minutes 27 seconds. 

The Labor Ministry issues a White Paper on Labor for 1960, showing a 
1.4 per cent increase in employment and 6.9 per cent rise in wages. 

The Cabinet decides to allot ¥490,714,000 from reserve funds for the import 
of live polio vaccine from Russia and Canada. 

Canada agrees to permit the entry of Japanese technicians for Japanese 
iron ore and other projects in Canada, by passing the Immigration Act. 

Five %ritons—Maj. Gen. F.S.G. Piggott, Lord Sempill, Prof. George Allen, 
Kenneth Fisher and Charles Hargrove—are awarded Japanese decorations 
in London for contributing to Anglo-Japanese relations and understanding. 

The Japan External Trade Organization (JETRO) and Russian trade re- 
presentatives in Tokyo sign a contract for a Soviet commerce and industry 
fair in Tokyo from Aug. 15-Sept. 4. 

The Selznick Gold Laurel Prize is given to the film [kiru as a prize outide 
the Berlin Film Festival. 

Prime Minister Ikeda returms from his 12-day visit to the U.S. and Canada 

The Bank of Japan note ‘ssue rises to ¥91,500 million, or 25.6 per cent 
more than on June 30, 1960, and the highest amount this year. 

British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan notifies Japan he is postponing 
his visit, scheduled in the autumn, because of international tension. 

Japan and Indonesia sign a treaty of friendship and commerce. 

A 24-member Nigerian economic mission arrives. 

The Welfare Ministry announces its plan to raise the social security system 
to the level of West European countries by 1970. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry reports the agricultural production index 
in calendar 1960 reached an all-time high of 135.8 (1955-57 average equals 100), 
four per cent higher than in 1959. 

Foreign Minister Kosaka leaves for a two-week visit to Western Europe. 

A four-man South Korean goodwill mission arrives in Tokyo for a two-day 
visit to seek support for the new ROK military government. 

The European Economic Community agrees to expand its list of tariff con- 
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cessions for Japan from 23 to 24 items. 

The Japan-Soviet Society decides to invite Soviet First Deputy Premicr 
Anastas Mikoyan to attend the Soviet Trade Fair in August. (On July 24, the 
Government approves a Russian request concerning Mr. Mikoyan’s visit.) 

A party of 35 women returns from a month’s visit to Russia. 

U.S. Undersecretary of State for Economic Affairs George W. Ball arrives 
to discuss with Japanese textile leaders the coming international textile con- 
ference to be held in Ceneva later in July. 

Lt. Gen. Robert W. Burns leaves for the U.S. after three years as com- 
mander of U.S. Forces in Japan and the Fifth Air Force. 

The Japan Communist Party announces that 29 Communist leaders from 
eight countries will attend the eighth JCP convention. (On July 14, the 
Cabinet decides not to permit any foreign Communists to attend the JCP 
convention.) 

The Economic Planning Agency predicts a living standard almost equal to 
that in West Germany and Italy in 10 years’ time. 

The three-day 17th convention of Zengakuren (National Federation of 
Students’ Self-Government Organizations) meets in Tokyo, badly split into 
three rival groups. 

Kasuga Shdojiré, a Communist for 40 years and chairman of the Party's 
Control and Disciplinary Committee, resigns from the party in protest aga- 
inst its policies and programs. (On July 24, the JCP expels three members 
for anti-party activities. Six other members issue a statement attacking the 
party leadership. On Aug. 2, they announce plans to form a new political 
organization.) 

Validated exports for the January-June period totaled $1,998,600,000, an 
increase of 11.3 per cent over the same period in 1960. 

A group of 195 South Koreans who entered Japan illegally are deported to 
Pusan. 

The Police Agency reports that in the January-June period there were 
213,396 traffic accidents (6.3 per cent more than in the corresponding period 
in 1960), with 5,356 killed and 127,973 injure 

The 10-nation Development Assistance Group conference opens in Tokyo. 

Unemployment in May dropped by 50,000 to 330,000, the lowest figure since 
1949. 

A five-member Socialist Party mission sails from Yokohama for a visit to 
Moscow a.id later to Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

The Economic Planning Agency’s 1961 White Paper reports that the gross 
national product, after adjustments for price rises, increased by 11 per cent 
during fiscal 1960. 

Russia accepts Japan's request for permission to send 30 relatives of war 
prisoners who died in Siberia to visit their graves. 

The Cabinet approves Construction Minister Nakamura Umekichi’s plan to 
build a new town for government agencies in the suburbs of Tokyo to relieve 
congestion in the metropolitan area. 

Japan and Russia sign a revised shipping agreement on the Japan-Nakhodka 
service to increase sailings from 12 a year to 20. 

Prime Minister Ikeda reshuffies his Cabinet and appoints new executives 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party to strengthen his Government. 

The Defense Council approves a second five-year defense plan costing 
1,166,000 million. 

The East Asian Area Seismology and Earthquake Engineering Scminar opens 
in Tokyo with 15 countries represented. 
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The Cabinet decides to speed up by six months its program to liberalize 
foreign exchange controls and raise the trade liberalization ratio to 90 per 
cent by late September, 1962. 

Veteran movie star Charlie Chaplin arrives for a holiday. 

The Japan Medical Association and Japan Dental Association, dissatisfied 
with the Government’s plan, announce the withdrawal of all members from 
the national health insurance program on Aug. 1. 

The Bank of Japan raises the official bank rate by ¥Y0.001 to ¥0.019 per 
diem per TY100, thus bringing the annual rate to 6.935 per cent. 

The Japan Teachers’ Union convention opens in Tokyo. (On July 22, the JTU 
votes to support the Socialist Party exclusively after a dispute between the 
pro-Socialist and pro-Communist factions.) 

Mrs. Higashikuni Morihiro, 35, the former Princess Teru and eldest daughter 
of the Emperor and Empress, dies in Tokyo. 

The Island, directed by Shindd Kaneto, shares the Grand Prize with a 
Soviet film at the 2nd Moscow International Film Festival. 

Japan ranks fourth among the world’s top steel-producing countries in the 
first six months of 1961 with 13,220,000 tons. 

Japan and Italy agree in Rome to drop discriminatory treatment in trade 
and to create an Italian-Japanese committee on trade liberalization. 

The Japan Communist Party opens its one-week 8th national convention 
in Tokyo. (On July 31, Nosaka Sanzd is re-elected chairman of the party’s 
Central Committee.) 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s White Paper on Atomic Energy in 1960 
says most of Japan’s nuclear power equipment will be built in Japan during 
the second phase of the long-term atomic energy development programs for 
1971-80. 

Dissidents in the National Railways Workers’ Union decide to organize a 
Federation of National Railways Workers’ Local Chapters and support the 
Democratic Socialist Party. 

Cambodian Planning Minister Tep Phan arrives in Tokyo for a visit. 

The film Nobi, directed by Ichikawa Kon, wins the Golden Sail first prize 
at the Locarno Film Festival. 

The Japan Medical Association and Japan Dental Association call off their 
scheduled Aug. 1 withdrawal from the national health insurance program. 

The Japan Red Cross Society accepts the North Korean Red Cross Society's 
proposal of July 28 to extend for one year the agreement for the repatria- 
tion of Korean residents in Japan to North Korea. 

Lee Dong Hwan, newly-appointed South Korean minister to Japan, arrives 
to assume his post. 

The Bank of Japan's Policy Board decides to conduct 50,000 million worth 
of open-market buying operations next week to ease the credit pinch among 
commercial vanks. 

Lt. Gen. Jacob E. Smart arrives to assume command of US. Forces in 
Japan and the US. Fifth Air Force. 

Séhy6 (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) opens its five-day con- 
vention. (On Aug. 6, the Sdhyé convention adopts a working policy based 
on economic rather than political struggles and re-elects Ota Kaoru chairman.) 

A riot occurs in Osaka’s AXamagasaki slum area. 

Fifty-five American newspaper editors arrive for a four-day visit. 

The Russians release 1 salmon survey ship captured on May 21, and 10 
fishing boats with 114 fishermen. 

The Sendai High Court acquits all 17 defendants in the Aug. 17, 1949, 
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Matsukawa train derailment case, in a retrial ordered by the Supreme Court 
on Aug. 1, 1959. 

The National Personnel Authority recommends to the Government an 
average 7.1 per cent increase of pay to all n2iional government employes. 

Foreign Minister Kosaka and U.S. Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer agree 
on the holding of the first meeting of the Japan-U.S. Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs from Nov. 2 to 4 at Hakone. 

The 7ist greap of North Korean repatriates leaves Niigata, bringing to 
70,099 the total of those who have left Japan. 

The three-day plenary session of the Seventh World Conference Against 
Nuclear Bombs opens in Tokyo with 267 delegates from 29 countries and an 
audience of 10,000 attending. 

A 13-member labor mission sponsored by the Asia Foundation jeaves for 
a tour of the US. and West Europe. 

Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan arrives in Tokyo for a nine- 
day visit to attend the Aug. 15 opening of the Soviet Trade Fair in Tokyo. 
(On Aug. 15, Mr. Mikoyan opens the three-week Soviet Trade Fair.) 

The National Conference to Ban Nuclear Weapons and Establish Peace 
holds its first national meeting in Tokyo with 7,000 attending after being 
formed in opposition to the leftist-dominated Japan Council Against Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs. 

Thirty relatives of Japanese prisoners of war who died in Siberia leave to 
visit their graves. 

The 334,300 members of 454 textile workers’ unions strike for a 3,500 pay 
increase and a minimum starting wage of ¥8,500. (On Aug. 25, the strike is 
ended as managements agree to a ¥3,500 wage increase and a special ¥2,000 
allowance.) 

Maeo Shigesaburé, Secretary-General of the Liberal-Democratic Party, issues 
a statement criticizing Mr. Khrushchev’s message to Prime Minister Ikeda and 
statements by First Deputy Premier Mikoyan. 

Japan and India sign agreements for $80 million in Japanese credit to India. 

A 14-member Bolshoi ballet group arrives in Tokyo for a 40-day tour of 
performances. 


Soviet patrol ships capture five Japanese mackerel-pike fishing boats off the 
northeast coast of Hokkaido. 


Japan-U.S. talks open in Tokyo on the 1962 Japanese cotton textile export 
quotas to the U.S. 

A South Korean patrol ship captures a Japanese fishing boat off Cheju 
Island. (On Aug. 24, Japan protests the seizure.) 

Soviet patrol ships capture 13 Japanese fishing boats off Kaigara Island, 
the day after Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan leaves Japan. 

Japan and Britain open negotiations in Tokyo for the extension of their 
trade agreement expiring at the end of September. 

The five-day Third International Symposium on Rockets and Astronautics 
opens in Tokyo with 13 countries represented. 

Russia notifies Japan that five fishing boats seized on Aug. 19 will be 
returned. Meanwhile, Soviet patrol ships capture three Japanese fishing 
boats off the southern Kurile Islands. 

Kim Yu Taik, chief of South Korea’s Economic Planning Agency, arrives 
for talks to open the way for the resemption of normalization talks. 

The Aug. 30 Soviet announcement that nuclear tests will be resumed shocks 
the Japanese people. (On Sept. 2, the Government protests to the Soviet 
Government concerning its decision.) 
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“THIS IS JAPAN”, ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFULLY PRO. 
DUCED MAGAZINES, IS A LASTING 
RECORD OF A FASCINATING, EXPAND. 
ING, VITALLY IMPORTANT COUNTRY. 
AS A GIFT, IT EXPLAINS EVERYTHING 
YOU HAVE SEEN—AS A SOUVENIR, 
IT WILL BRING TO LIFE A REMARK. 
ABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Building on the foundations of ancient 
tradition, Japan has become an import- 
ant factor in the modern world. How 
has this happened? What role will 
Japan play in future? The answers are 
to be found in “This Is Japan” as it 
probes the past, analyzes the present, 
peers into the future. 

The writers, photographers, and editors 
responsible for “This Is Japan” 1962 
have had one aim in mind: how best 
to explain an ancient and complex 
country to. the outside world — whether 
represented ‘by the tourist, the scholar, 


or the businessman. 


ASAHI SHIMBUM PUBLISHING COMPANY ““"7. 3°" 




















RUSSIA 1984 


The 40,000 word blueprint for a Communist society, published recently 
in Moscow, is the most important document to emanate from Soviet 
sources for many years. 


SURVEY 


in a special number (of 196 pp.), presents the first systematic analysis 
and critique of the new programme—and its implications for the West. 


Leading historians, economists and political scientists such as Professors 
Hazard, Jasny, Osborn, Schapiro, Schurmann, Wiles and others, review 
in detail the economic plans, and the social and political reforms 


envisaged : will the state ‘‘ wither away"’ or will it become even more 


powerful 2 
And there are contributions on Sino-Soviet relations, the ‘city of the 


future", etc. The historical perspective is provided in two essays on 
‘ Utopianism revisited’ and ' Scientific Socialism.’ 


SURVEY 


A JOURNAL OF SOVIET AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


is published every other month, edited by Walter Laqueur and Leopold 
Labedz, and has emerged in recent years as the leading periodical in 
its field. It is quoted in the world’s capitals and has subscribers in 
sixty-two countries. 


After January Ist 1962 the subscription rates will be increased, but 
until then we offer you the opportunity to enrol for a full year at the 
old rates : 


£ 1.0.0. or $ 3.00 (special student rates: 10/— or $ 2.00) 


Enquiries or requests for specimen copies to 


SURVEY 
SUMMIT HOUSE, 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON W.1. 
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(K. K. MAKINO FURAISU SEISAKUSHO) 





No. 83, Nakane-rho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tel: Tokyo (717) 1151~8 








Seshiba 


Leader of the Industry it Started 


The 325,000 KVA Power Transformer pictured here is representative of the industrial 
transformation which has rocketed Japan to a leading position in world electronics. 
The Transformer was made by TOSHIBA, the industry started by TOSHIBA. 


With eight and a half decades of experience it’s no wonder TOSHIBA leads the 
industry it started. 
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Tokyo, Japan Cable: TOSHIBA TOKYO 
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